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ALPHABET OF GEMS FROM BRYANT. 


BY EMMA SHAW, 
** All things that are on earth shall wholly pass away, 
Except the love of God, which shall live and last for aye.’’ 


‘* Behold the power which wields and cherishes 
The frame of Nature.’’ 


** Chains may subdue the feeble spirit, but thee, 
Tell, of the iron heart! they could not tame! 
For thou wert of the mountains; they proclaim 
The everlasting creed of liberty.”’ — William Tell. 


** Dost thou, O path of the woodland! 
End where those waters roar, 
Like human life, on a trackless beach, 
With a boundless sea before?’ —Unknown Way. 


Upl 
plifts a gen ery for guilt and wrong 
And Heaven is listening.” 


** Flowers blossom from the dust of kings.’’ 


** Grief may bide an evening guest, 
But Joy shall come with early light.’’ 
— Blessed are they that Mourn. 


** Heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all His children suffer here.’’ 
— Blessed are they that Mourn. 


**T would make 
Reason my guide, but she should sometimes sit 
Patiently by the wayside, while I traced 
The mazes of the pleasant wilderness : 
Around me,”’ —Conjunction of Jupiter and Venus. 


** Journeying, in long serenity, away 
In such a bright, late quiet, would that I 
Might wear out life like thee mid bowers and brooks, 
And, dearer yet, the sunshine of kind looks.’’ os 
— October. 


‘* Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles, radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat 

All shall come back.”’ —The Past. 


** Love’s worshipers alone can know 
The thousand mysteries that are his.’’ 
—Love and Folly. 


—Earth. 
—Greek Boy. 


** May with life and music 
The blooming valley fills.’’ 


‘* Natare, rebuking the neglect of man 
Plants often, by the ancient mossy stone 
The brier-rose.”’ —Burial Place. 


’ * Look also on a nobler age than ours ; 
An age when in the eternal strife between 
Evil and Good, the Power of Good shall win 
A grander mastery.”’ —Among the Trees. 


** Oblivion, from midst of whose shadow we came, 
Steals o’er us again, when life’s twilight is gone.’’ 
— When the Firmament Quivers, etc. 


** Pat we hence 
Dark and sad thoughts awhile,—there’s time for them 
Hereafter.’’ —dJupiter and Venus. 


** Quarrel rose betwixt the pair. 
Love said the gods should do him right,— 
Bat Folly vowed to do it then 
And struck him o’er the orbs of sight 
So hard he never saw again.’’ —Love and Folly. 


** Rogue’s Island once,—but when the rogues were dead 
Rhode Island was the name it took instead.’’ 
—Rhode Island Coal. 


— Serenade. 


** Slow pass our days 
In childhood, and the hours of light are long 
Betwixt the morn and eve; with swifter lapse 
They glide in manhood, and in age they fly.’’ 
—Old Man's Counsel. 
** The Power who pities man has shown 
A blessing for the eyes that weep.”’ 


—Blessed are they that Mourn. 
** Unrelenting Past! 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain.”’ 
—The Past. 


‘* Virtue cannot dwell with slaves nor reign 
O’er those who cower to take a tyrant’s yoke.’’ 
—The Ages. 


» “ Where fall the tears of love the rose appears.’’ 
—Paradise of Years. 
Xeuse us. ‘ 
** Yet grieve thou not, nor think thy youth is gone 
Nor deem that glorious season e’er could die. 
Thy pleasant youth, a little while withdrawn, 


Waits on the horizon of a brighter sky.’’ 
~—Return of Youth. 
Zero. 


—Noon. 
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THE TEACHER'S DANGER. 


BY W. B. HARLOW, PH.D. 


Most of the errors into which teachers fall seem the 
result of an inability to understand human nature. They 
forget to put themselves in the pupil’s place. They thus 
fail to see themselves as others see them. Some teachers 
who are charming in society seem when once they have 
reached the schoolroom to have been transformed by some 
evil spirit. 

They fairly bristle with authority, their musical tones 
have become harsh and tyrannical. They talk to the 
young people before them as if ordering a set of convicts 
to hard labor. If there is any lovable characteristic in 
the nature of this teacher it seems to be conscientiously 
concealed. Some really appear to think it their duty 
thus to transform themselves into dragons. Every move- 
ment of limb or feature becomes angular. Poor children! 
How such an attitude grates upon the nerves of any one! 
It is a direct invitation to the high spirited to do their 
worst. It arouses within them a natural impulse to be 
contrary. It is like a flat contradiction which spurs one 
on to assert himself and strike back. 

A keen-sighted teacher, who realizes that he is not 
perfection, can instantly read from the faces before 
him the effect of such a method. If in the midst 
of some of our utterances before pupils, we should 
suddenly open our ears to our own words we would be as- 
tonished to find what caricatures we sometimes make of 
ourselves. We find that we are either laying down the 
law after the manner of a tyrant, or, if we chance to be 
weary and nervous are repeating oft-told tasks in a whin- 
ing tone, which, if it could be imitated for us, we would 
be ashamed to own. Another teacher may err in the op- 
posite direction. Artificial smiles and an appealing, def- 
erential air are disgusting. With a kindly though weak 
desire to be thought amiable, self respect is compromised. 
In the case of both of these teachers the children are 
likely to take the advantage. Affectation is repulsive 
wherever it is seen. If, as teachers, we cultivate the un- 
natural, nature will punish us by forcing us at last to be- 
come the character which we have been acting. We 
cannot for years assume the attitude of a master to a 
slave without finally becoming transformed into that 
ridiculous monstrosity, a schoolmaster abroad, who thinks 
he is always talking to little people, and wonders why his 
commands are not instantly obeyed. 

The world only laughs at him because he has failed to 
discover that he is the little man after all. 


A QUARRY OF THE MIND. 


BY GEO. A. STOCKWELL, A. M., PROVIDENCE, R. I. - 


[Concluded.) 

Another mind: “I keep my numbers in a set of draw- 
ers made for the purpose. Imagine the side of a room 
ten feet square. Number 1 is in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner, and 100 is in the lower right-hand corner. Early in 
life I discovered that the drawer marked “1” was not 
large enough. Our lives and possessions are made up of 
single things, and hence the number of things designated 
numerically by 1 is larger than that of any other. As I 
used the one hundred drawers as receptacles for things 
possessed, or desired, or rather as places of deposit for in- 
ventory of things, the drawer marked 1 became too small 
as mental force increased. 

“ Therefore I built (went through the mental process, 
—so real that it was almost mechanical,—of building, of 
nailing up boards, of hanging a door, and of attaching a 
lock) a cupboard, a closet, or opened an independent 
quarry for things numbered 1. When I conceive of the 
abstract idea of the number 1, I see it in its place with 
the one handred drawers, but if I think of one book, one 
chair, I see the chair or book in the closet set apart for 


things numbered 1. If, however, I think of ten books, 


ten chairs, I see them protruding from the draw>-out 
drawer numbered 10. 

“When I go down town in the morning I make 
memoranda of things wanted, by means of these drawers. 
I am asked to bring home a basket of fruit, five yards of 
cloth, three spools of silk, and to send the plumber. I 
draw out the draw marked 5 and insert a roll of cloth, 
the draw marked 3, and put in spools of silk. In the 
closet I place a basket of fruit, and there, also, I hang up 
the plumber by his collar on a hook. When I buy the 
cloth, I take the roll out of the drawer and close the 
drawer. That errand is done. In the same way I erase 
the rest of the memoranda. Before I start for home I 
‘look over’ the set of drawers, if all be closed, I know 
that all errands are performed. I look in the closet. 
The basket of fruit is not there. No; it is here; I have 
bought it, and have it in my hand. The plumber is 
hanging still on the peg. If I find on reaching home that 
he has obeyed the summons I shall take him down, if he 
has not appeared he must remain where he is until the 
call be answered. 

* All ideas of numbers between 1 and 100 are associ- 
ated with the drawers. For numbers beyond 100 there 
are no fixed places. If I want the number 200, it comes. 
I see it, it is before me, but whence I know not. I 
have tried to follow to their source the numbers beyond 
100; I have attempted to arrange them in natural se- 
quence, but in both cases, failed. I shall never succeed. 
To do it I must be a boy again, and begin my education 
again. To me this is‘a strange phenomenon of the mind. 
I can arrange new facts, new theories in the mind, but 
the disposition of numbers, relative or absolute, is made, 
—made finally and cannot be changed.” 

Quarry after quarry might be opened here. All differ, 
and all are interesting, one as interesting as the other. 
Where and what is the law that governs mental building ? 
Certainly there is no one law for all, for every mental 
structure is unlike in form and material every other. 
Every mind has its law, but it cannot define the law ; it, 
the law, creates the mind’s power and controls it, but the 
mind has no knowledge of it,—and the mind has limited 
conception of and insight into itself,—that wide domain, 
partly unexplored, in which is stored all the finite forces 


of the world. 


THE ART OF TEACHING. —(II.)* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


WHAT IS TEACHING ? 

We have seen that the school is an organized company 
of children and youth who come regularly to the teacher 
to be taught in the different branches of knowledge with 
a view to their education. This view leads us to the in- 
quiry, What is teaching, and what is its relation to edu- 


cation? 
DEFINITION OF TEACHING. 


Illustration (1).—A lesson whose object is to teach to 
observe, name, describe, and give the uses of the external 
parts of a bird. 

Use a stuffed bird and outside observation of the habits 
of the birds. 

With what covered? except what’ color? how many 
kinds of feathers ? where are each kind ? 

Head.—Size and shape ? shape of bill? size and shape 
of the tongue ? teeth ? 

Mandibles.—Which is the larger? the more arched / 
which laps over the other ? 

Nostrils.—Where are they ? their shape? covered or not ? 

Ears.—Where are they ? how protected ? 

Eyes.—Size? shape? look fierce or gentle ? 

Neck.—Length? how can it be used ? 

Trunk.—What is its shape under the feathers? what 
kind of feathers under the breast ? what kind on the wings 


and tail ? 


* Copyright, 1887. 
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Limbs.—What two kinds ? 


Wings.—Where do they grow? long or short ? their 


use 
Legs.—Long or short ? how covered? why ? 
Feet.—Count the toes, how many front ? back ? 


Claws.—Large or small? shape? what does it do with! Before coming to the class : 


them ? 
Every child has the specimen before him. The teacher 


asks the questions indicated above, and the child observes, 
describes, and gives the uses of the parts in answer to the 
questions, answering first orally, then writes the answer in 
his notebook after each italic word as the heading. Re- 
capitulate the lesson. 

In subsequent lessons the specimens may be given to 
each child, with a similar outline on the board or on a 
slip of paper, to guide his work, and each one may write 
his answers in ‘his notebook and his results be examined 
afterwards. 

Illustration (2).—A lesson whose object is to teach the 
definition of a class of things. The class may be at the 
board or at their desks with paper and pencil, and the 
teacher directs their thinking, using the facts previously 
acquired by observation. 

Think of as many birds as you cag. 

With what were they all covered? Write, feathered. 

What did they all breathe? Write, air-breathing. 

How did every bird you ever took in your hand feel ? 
Why? Write, warm-blooded. 

How do birds bring forth their young? What are 
animals which bring forth their young from eggs called ? 
Write, oviparous. 

What did you find in the back of the bird you dis- 
sected ? What do we call animals which have a back- 
bone with which the other bones are connected? Write, 
vertebrate. 

What kind of a creature is a bird? Write, animal. 

Tell me what every bird is. Definition: Write, Every 
bird is a feathered, air-breathing, warm-blooded, ovip- 
arous, vertebrate animal. 

Of what qualities of the birds have you been thinking ? 
Write, the qualities which. belong equally to all the 
birds we have known, or the common qualities. 

Think together in one group all the animals which 
have these qualities? Of what are you now thinking? 
Write, the class birds. 

How do we form a class of things? Write, we first 
think of the common qualities of all the individuals of 
that kind that we have known, and then think together in 
one group all the individuals which have these common 
qualities. 

Illustration (3).—In which the object of the lesson is 
to teach the general process of addition. The class is at 
the board and the teacher directs their work. Write, 
473 ; directly under this write, 579, 367, 984, 613; draw 
a line under the last. 

How have you written these numbers? Write on the 
board, First step,—Write the numbers of units of the 
same order in the same*column, and draw a line beneath. 

Add ‘the units of the lowest order, write the units of 
the sum under the column added, and hold the tens of the 
sum for the next addition. What is the second step ? 
Write this step under the first. 

Add the tens of the previous sum with the units of the 
next order, and write the sum as before. What is the 
next step? Write this step under the others. 

Add the tens of the previous sum with the units of the 
highest order, write the sum of the units under the col- 
umn added and the tens at the left. What is the last 
step? Write this under the others. What is the whole 
process? The class read the steps. 


Write these steps in your notebook. Perform these|f dependence of the different branches of knowledge. 


examples I give you in the same way for your lesson 
to-morrow. . 

Examine and drill the class on the process until it is 
thoroughly and accurately fixed in their minds, so that it 
ean be performed and stated without any hesitation. 

These illustrations are sufficient for our present pur- 
pose. All objects and subjects may be taught on the 
same principles. 

It will be seen that in each of these illustrations the 
object of thought has been brought distinctly before 
the mind of the learner, in such a way as to lead him to 
observe, to think, and to express his thoughts intelligently 


sought. 


right activity and knowledge. 
THE STEPS IN TEACHING. 


teaching. 


natural and logical order. 
In the class : 


mind of the learner. 

4. Skillful direction of his observation, thought, and 
expression, by simple, definite questions and statements. 
5. The use of such motives as will secure the learner's 
voluntary direction of attention to the objects present. 
6. The acquisition of ideas by the learner. 


glish, orally and in writing, by the learner. 


taught, by the learner. 
By the learner out of the class : 


repetition. 
In the class again : 


the proper study. 


learner. 
Every child is to be taught, not alone, but with the 
class and in the school. The influence of his class and 
the school upon him is a potent element in the teaching. 
The child is not to be a mere learner of lessons, but 
one who is to learn in such a way as to be educated by 
the process. The teacher is not a mere teacher of sub- 
jects engaging the intellect, but one who is to teach so as 
to lead the child, so far as he is committed to his care, to 
live as the Creator designed he should live in the full 
command of himself, and in the faithful performance of 
his duties in all the relations of his life. This view of 
the work leads us to consider the following thought : 


THE RELATION OF TEACHING TO EDUCATION. 


To educate a child is so to call forth, direct, and con- 
trol his activities through childhood and youth, as to 
bring him into that state in which he will make the best 
use of all his powers,—physical and mental. 

The education of the child should begin with his life, 
and when by the aid of others he reaches that state in 
which he will make the best use of all his powers, he is 
prepared to carry on his education, through life, himself. 
Education implies instruction, which is two-fold. On 
the part of the child, it is the constant building in of 
power and knowledge in his mind by the systematic right 
exertion of all his powers. On the part of the instructor, 
it is the intell'gent stimulation, direction, and control of 
the activities of the child, with a view to his education. 
The instructor instructs only as he secures the upbuild- 
ing of the child by the child’s own exertions. The two 
must cordially co-operate. 

Instruction implies teaching, which excites right activity 
and knowledge in the mind of the learner. 

Teaching implies a course of studies, a collection of 
objects of study arranged according to the order of the 
natural development of the mental powers, and the order 


Summary.—The education of the child is the end to be 
Instruction is the cause of education. 


Teaching is the condition of instruction. 
The course of studies is the means to teaching. 


‘*No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him; there is always work 
And tools to work withal for those who will ; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil! 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The mao who stands with arms akimbo set, 
j him what to do, 
© who waits to have his task mar 
Shall die and leave his errand wafelflieg?” 


this activity of his own power, he has acquired knowledge. 
Definition. Teaching is presenting objects of thought . 
to the learner in such a way as to excite in his mind} of school and Camp Series,” “ Up the Ladder Club Series,” ete. 


8. Recapitulation, or a synthetic view of what has been 


THE DOWN-EBAST SCHOOLMASTER.* 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tur Contest Gors On. 
The words flew from side to side, the participants blushing, 


1. The selection of the proper objects of thought for straining their ears, rolling their eyes, giving every sign of excite. 


ment, and all preserving their good nature. The fat man was first 


2. The arrangement of the ideas to be taught in the| popped over. The conductor grew social when he reached John 


Drake, this fleshy speller’s name, and forgetting himself called out, 
‘Booby, Jobn!’’ The candidate tied the words together, and 
stammering, his face reddening and eyes widening, confusedly re- 


3. Bringing the object of thought distinctly before the plied, ‘* B-b-u, bu, b-y, by, buby, J-j-o-h-n, J-johm, baby-Joha!” 


The schoolhouse was in an uproar. 

‘*T s-spelled-it-as-he g-gave-it,’’ said John. 

The umpire mildly reproved the conductor and ordered him to 
separate the words and allow one more trial, bat “‘ boo-by’’ was 
still spelled ‘ buby,’’ and John Drake squeezed himself down into 
a seat much too small for him. The word apparently went to the 
next on the other side and was spelled, but really it clung to John 


7. The expression of the ideas acquired in good En-|Drake, for this unfortunate speller was ever after known as 


‘* Booby John” all through the town. His failure was ominous, 
A kind of panic seized the spellers soon after this. At first it 
was a carelessness that came with the merriment over John’s blun- 
der. What was the confusion of carelessness soon became a ner- 
vous rout. Speller after speller went down before the words 


9. The thorough study by the learner of what has been|hurled at them. The carnage was frightful. The number of 
considered in the class, after’the same order and method, | those fatally struck and dropping into the seats increased rapidly, 


to make the thoughts his own for use, by association and 


Those who had gone through previous spelling-matches un- 
seathed, fell that night like maple leaves in October. So great 
was the excitement, so extensive the slaughter, that in after 
winters, people spoke of ‘‘ that spellin’ school in number seven,’ 


10. Systematic and thorough examination and drill of}and did not need to be more explicit. John Baker, the 
the learner upon what he has studied, to secure from him|}agent in number seven, had spelled the easy ‘* farm-words’ 


assigned him by the politic conductor. He had gone at them like a 
yoeman, axe in hand, for they all were names of trees, and he had 


11. Comprehensive recapitulation and reviews, them end vigerously. Atlas, the word 
applications to test the power and knowledge of the| hickory.” 


‘* Hick-er-y,’’ shouted the school-agent. 

Down he went like forest-growth before his own sharp axe. 
Miles had been furnished with words whose range was that of his 
store, twenty by nineteen, and he had tackled and mastered them 
all from ‘‘ nutmeg’’ on to ‘‘ molasses.’’ At last there came not 
separate items but all his goods ina mass. ‘‘ Groceries,’’ bawled 
the conductor. 

Hitherto, when an article was named, Miles would imagine he was 
in his store and would recall the boxes and jars and chests and barre|s 
daily about him, and would see if any label on them would give the 
word thrown at him. Inthat way, he might grasp the needed arti- 
cle and send it back accurately. 

** Groceries! ’’ said the conductor again to the now hesitating 
Miles, for he could not seem to recall it on any box. Was it not 
on some bill-head in his desk ? It was found necessary to ‘‘ time’’ 
the hesitating, and the umpire, watch in hand, began to say, “ Time 
isup,’’ when Miles started out in his effort to fiud ‘‘ groceries,’ 
take it to pieces, bundle it up again and in good shape deliver it 
back to the conductor. He felt that he was in a growing and confus- 
ing darkness, but he manfually made an effort. ‘‘Gro-ce-res!’’ He 
saw that he was doomed. ‘‘ Fiddlesticks!’’ exclaimed Miles. 
Down he dropped, fatally wounded, and the word went to the other 
side and was spelled. 

Amanda, through the condactor’s helpfulaess, had spelled the 
easy, ‘‘domestic’’ words assigned her, but at last came one over 
which she stumbled badly as if a foreigner who had not mastered 
English. 

** Sieve!’ 

The Homeric darkness that had come over her father was now 
settling upon her mental vision. It was ominous and she felt that 
her hour had come, but she gasped and said feebly, ‘* S-e-i-v-e.”’ 
The condactor shook his head. 

““La!’’ pettishly sighed the Amazonian leader, She turned up 
her nose and subsided. 

‘* Sieve!’’ called out the conductor to Almira. 

She could have spelled the word an hour ago, bat when a panic 
sets in, whether it be on the battle-field or in the spelling-school, 
there is no accounting for results. 

** S-e-e-v-e,’’ said Almira, and her days were numbered. The 
word returned to the other side, 

“*Si-e-v-e, sieve,’’ said Titus Potwin, properly separating the 
word and then properly gathering it up and returning it. When 
so many were falling on either side, it was good to hear Titus’ voice 
rising up vigorously, rolling onward triumphantly. Miles forgot 
his own discomfiture in his growing admiration of Titas, and began 
to think he might make a good son-in-law. 

Jadge Alton had been struck by the military word cannoneer, 
and, thoughtlessly leaving out an n, he collapsed. ‘‘O what a 
fool!’’ exclaimed the Judge, blushing and giggling like a girl, and 
dropped into the seat nearest him, His downfall made him all the 
more popular, for the people were still more fully convinced that he 
was one of them. At last, on one side stood Paul Endicott, cheery 
and victorious, and on the other, Titus Potwin and Annie Alton, 
and both of these were hopetal and eager. It was now Titus’ turn 
to spell. 

“I will give Titus good Saxon words!” Mr. Ames had 
said to himself again and again, favoring him as mach as possible. 
He had had no mercy on Paul, At last, Mr. Ames spied a word 
that looked a bit knotty, but in his superior knowledge recognizing 
itas English-born, gave it out; ‘‘apothegm.” A moment after, 


and ecorrestly, erally and in writing ; and as a result of 


—J. BR. Lowell, 


Copyright, 1881, by Rand. All rights reserved. 
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he saw his mistake and would have recalled it, but it was too late. 
Titas at his end of the room felt instinctively that a ball too big for 
him might be on its way, but he resolutely prepared to handle it, 
and thrusting forward his big, heavy chin, shouted in hard, nasal 
tones, ‘‘a-p, 4p; 0, apo; t-h-e-m, them, apothem.”’ 

The moment he had finished his word, he caught a queer look on 
Judge Alton’s face and knew that something was wrong. The 
word, too, was going to the other side. It was a terrible moment 
to Titus. He was not used to defeat in a spelling game; he hung 
over his seat a moment before dropping into it, for he caught the 
sound of his adversary’s voice; ‘‘a-p, ap; 0, apo; t-h-e-g-m, 
thegm, apothegm.’’ 

‘‘ What ?” said Titus, rolling round his eyes and looking appeal- 
ingly to the umpire. 

** You left out the g,’’ said Mr. Umpire. 

“Oh!” groaned Titus, and like a big lump of lead, dropped 
into his seat. A pathetic stillness for a moment prevailed in the 
room, for there was a sorrowful amazement at the defeat of the 
great Titus. ‘ 

Oaly two were left to sustain the imperilled honor of their sides, 
Paul Eadicott and his scholar, Annie Alton, Paul’s head drooped 
a bit, as if he could not easily face the eyes that were turned to- 
ward him, and his hands were clasped behind his back. His ears, 
though, were open, straining to catch each word, remembering 
faithfully an old college instractor’s warning that ‘‘ attention’’ 
made mechanics, sculptors, and scholars.”’ 

‘* Attention is not success,’’ the old instructor would say, ‘‘ but 
there is no success without attention.’’ Would attention now make 
a speller ? 

Aanie’s eyes were not hidden, bat bright, lastrous, she kept 
them fastened on the conductor, the keen color in her cheeks be- 
traying herexcitement. The schoolmaster had not dared to look at 
his scholar, and she avoided him. Word after word was given to 
these two contestants, and word after word was correctly given 
back by them. Annie was an excellent scholar, having studied 
Latia and French as well as her English, and, thea, the conductor 
wishing her to succeed, favored ber with easy words as a rule. 
Without companetion, he pelted Paul with what Judge Alton 
ealled ‘‘ tough knots.’’ The conductor, though, concluded at last 
he would relent, and Paal’s next word should be an easier one. 
Aanie was spelling ‘‘ avalanche.’’ She was slowly wadiag through 
i; like a tired traveler in the snow, when Paul, noticing her hesi 
tancy, so unusual, carelessly raised his head and looked at her. 
Soon as he caught sight of her brilliant eyes, he too was wading in 
the snow that seemed ta hinder Annie. She spalled her word cor- 
rectly and was ready for the next trial of her skill. Paul was not 
ready. That look at the other side diverted his thoughts, and*in 
the midst of this distraction came a word from the conductor, 
** Dangerous.”’ 

Immediately Paul thought of Will Gaines’ remark about “ that 
rock of danger, one Alton.’’ The remark recurred to him so 
forcibly that it increased his abstraction of thought, and in the 
midst of it he began to spell his word; ‘‘ D-a-n-e, dane, g-e-r, ger, 
o-u-s, ous, dangerous.’’ The next moment he clapped his hand to 
his mouth, exclaiming as he smiled vacantly, ‘‘ Oh, I was thinking 
of something else !’’ 

**Too bad!’’ said somebody in pity, while the most of the audi- 
ence laughed. ‘Titus roared out a noisy, ‘‘ haw-haw-haw!”’ In 
that moment of excitable confusion, Paul who blushingly was look- 
ing down to find a seat into which he might fall, still better a knot- 
hole in the floor through which he might sink out of sight, chanced 
to raise his eyes and look toward Annie. She now was facing him. 
He could never forget that look of intense sympathy which came 
across such an unfeeling and jubilant stretch of spectators as Amanda 
and Titus and Miles, and others of that circle. The look warmed 
and comforted the heart of the stricken schoolmaster. ‘‘ Like 
Wolfe, I die happy,’’ was his thought as he sank into a seat. 

Annie’s side began to clap, fer she stood alone and thus far in 
triamph. Every ear was strained to follow her as she slowly 
started to spell the word that had gone to her: ‘‘ D-a-n, dan —’’ 
Here her side gave another clap as they saw their champion safely 
beyond the first syllable. ' 

** She looks real pretty,’’ whispered Titus to Amanda. 

‘*Shet up! ’’ said Amanda, spitefully pressing a pin into his hard, 
red hand. 

Annie had begun on the second syllable, her eyes still on Paul ; 
‘‘g-e-r, ger; r-o-u-s, rous, dangerous.”’ 

**Why, Annie! you know better!” exclaimed the astonished 
Judge, as Aunie promptly sat down. 

‘* Did you say ‘o-n-s’,’’ quickly asked the conductor, anxious to 
prove that Paul was beaten. 


**T am sorry for her and her side,’’ interposed the vigilant um- 
pire, ‘** but lam certain she said, ‘r-o-u-s, rous.’ Did you not, 
Miss Annie ?’’ Miss Annie nodded her head. 

The astonishment was great, but the facts were undisputed. In 
accordance with the facts, the umpire said, ‘‘] declare this a 
drawn game. Both sides did well, but neither triamphed.”’ 

Mid a furious buzzing, the spelling-school broke up. 

‘Why, Annie, what was the matter with you ?’’ the Judge said 
to her more than once that night before bedtime. 

In her diary, she wrote this, when upstairs in her room: “ Pa is 
astonished to think I could not or did not spell ‘dangerous.’ How 
could [ explain to him? Was I going to let it be said that our lion 
was vanquished by one of his lambs, and a very frisky one in 
school? Never. Under the same circumstances, | would par- 
posely spell a word wrong a hundred times.”’ 

In all which Annie showed the nature of a true woman. As for 
the schoolmaster, he wrote in his diary: ‘‘ Went to a spelling- 
school and never want to go again, unless [ can behave better and 
not lose my head. There was a fat man who couldn’t spell ‘ booby,’ 
and they have already nicknamed him for that reason ‘ Booby- 
John.’ I think there is also a Booby-Paul. But why did the 
girl fail? I mast say I like her.’’ 

Ah, Sir Schoolmaster, you are young and she is young. Look 
out for that rock of danger ! . 

[To be_continued. } 


ST. LOUIS LETTER. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S RECEPTION. — THE WELCOME BY 
THE SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


The President has come and gone. There are few who escaped 
the experience of being wedged into a crowd in such a manner as 
to be anything but comfortable, and not a few have literally 
“fainting impressions’’ of his visit. To my mind the most nota- 
ble demonstration was that of the children of the public schools. 
The schools were closed on Monday of the Fair week, as is the 
usual custom. 

The pupils were requested to assemble early in the morning at 


the amphitheatre in the Fair grounds, where a special section was 
assigned to each school, and the sections were so conspicuously 
marked that, with the directions given the little folks at their re- 
spective schools, they could not fail to get to the right place. 
The teachers were required to be present, also, and with their 
schools. The amphitheatre is quite capacious, but the children 
filled it. The carriages of the President and his attendants drove 
slowly around it, so that from their comfortable seats all the children 
could have agood view of them. The little folks were quite or- 
derly, but they cheered and waved handkerchiefs in true children’s 
fashion. After making the circuit of the amphitheatre, the Pres- 
ident’s carriage was brought to a halt in the center, where a large 
chorus of children greeted him with ‘‘ America,’’ and a number of 
the little folks from the kindergartens presented floral offerings to 
Mrs. Cleveland. 

It was quite interesting at about 8 o’clock in the morning, to 
watch the children, all neatly dressed, wending their way from 
the various lines of street-cars towards the amphitheatre. They 
stopped in crowds to look at the bears, lions, and tigers whose 
cages were visible on the way. A thoughtful student of child- 
nature, seeing how their natural love for animals could make the 
children forget the President, would be more than ever convinced 
that more of nature should be brought into the schoolroom as a 
basis of instruction. Many of the boys and girls fed the bears from 
their little lunch baskets; the monkeys came in for a share, also, 
and a gentle reminder of the purpose of their trip was often neces- 
sary to get the little folks away from the animals, 

It is of little importance to the readers of THE JOURNAL to 
know that the St. Louis school children assembled to greet the 
President unless they shall be able to derive some thoughts from 
the circumstance that will be valuable to them as teachers. 1 
would suggest several. 

First. ‘To bring 20,000 or more children together and, without 
enforcing anything like school discipline, get them to enjoy them- 
selves w:thout behaving like little ruffians, must have a good effect 
upon their future conduct in public assemblies. Every well- 
behaved gathering of children that can be obtained where they are 
not under the formal restraints of the school, is a help in establish- 
ing habits of orderly conduct. And the fact that they can be easily 
kept in order in such an assembly shows that the school-training 
they have had has not been in vain. 

Second. It is a good thing to give the children an opportunity 
of exercising their patriotism by cheering the chief ruler of the 
country. for they will all soon be citizens. 

Third. The people and the leaders of the people cannot be too 
often reminded of the existence and the merits of the public schools 
Anything that is in any way calculated to give them public recog- 
nition should be welcomed by every teacher, provided it does not 
conflict with principle and the dignity of our profession. 

The public wwe and the public-school teacher have not yet the 
recognition which we should desire for them, and we should em- 
brace every proper opportunity to ‘‘let our light shine before 
men,”’ AvuGusta TOVELL. 


ENGLISH LETTER. 


We are peculiarly impressed in our country walks, or in our 
longer journeys through rural England, by the luxuriance of vege- 
tation, and the care bestowed upon the soil. We see no cottage, 
however humble, that has not a bit of ground filled with flowers or 
vegetables ; and in the poorest of dwellings that humanizing influ- 
ence, ‘‘ the flower in the window,”’ is rarely absent. 

An attractive feature of these pleasant country roads is the 
hedges, which surely are far more picturesque than a ‘‘ post-and- 
rail fence.’’ Some hedges of privet, some of hawthorn, many of 
holly. They are often intermixed with vines, and here and there 
appear in sweet profusion many of the flowers that at home we must 
cultivate with care. Here is the fragrant blossom of the honey- 
suckle; here is the blue-bell, the long-trailing vine of the white con- 
volvulus, a cousin of our morning-glory, but fresh and unwithered 
through the day. Now and then the road is bordered for some dis- 
tance by a solid stone wall, covered with lichens and ivy. The ivy 
is at home everywhere, and clings to every old wall and tree; 
Nature, in her bounty, leaves no object bare of ornament. 

Bat these hedge-enclosed roads, however beautiful, are, we are 
sometimes reminded, rather ‘‘ shut-in,’’ and those who are afraid 
of “stray cattle” would now and then, if not in reach of a friendly 
stile, welcome the sight of a climbable fence, however unpictur- 
esque, for the beautiful hedge is impervious. 

How every objeot recalls one’s reading! We remember the little 
parable of ‘‘ The Hedge of Thorns,’’—for years forgotten,—and we 
see new force in the story of the Thorn Fortress where the German 
peasants concealed themselves from the cruel foes who had ruined 
their little village. We often “drop into poetry,’’—“‘ the ivy- 
mantled tower’’ and ‘‘the yew-tree’s shade”’’ bring to mind the 
beaatiful poems of our favorite Gray,—and they add another charm 


to the scene which they so well describe, the country churchyard to 
be seen in every village, under the protecting shadow of the church 
tower. 

We are glad to see, as autumn advances, our old familiar friend, 
the golden-rod, not in wild abundance by the road-side, but in gar- 
dens, and evidently treated with great respect. Stopping by one 
garden wall to look and admire, we were greeted by the owner, 
who told us with much pride and pleasure of the care she had taken of 
the one small root, which in — ~? four years had developed into 

oodly spectacle we were then admiring. : 
wv "lage. det I visited the village school, numbering some 
hundred scholars. It is one of the ‘ National Schools,” —as such 
ander the care, to a certain extent, of the 
it i ears since an enactment of Parliamen 

though it is called, has modified the religions teaching 


uired, allowing the children of dissenters or non-conformists to 
Se eavened from church teaching, on their parents signifying to the 
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teacher a wish to that effect. Other children are examined weekly 
in the Catechism, the learning of which, however, is not a part of 
the school-day work, but is required to be done at home. 

The reading was very good. The older scholars, some twelve or 
thirteen years old, from a volume of sketches of English his- 
tory. The lesson of that morning was of the reign of Henry the 
Third, and the struggles of Simon, Earl of Leicester, against the 
oppressions of the crown. The teacher called the children’s atten- 
tion especially to the year 1265, when the foundation was laid for 
the House of Commons and the people began to have a share in 
the making of the laws by which they were governed. He spoke 
well when he told his pupils that this was the commencement of 
those changes which led to the present state of things, when every 
man, however low his worldly condition, could by his vote influence 
the framing of his country’s government, and an answering chord in 
an American heart was touched when he expressed the hope that in 
coming time they would exercise that right conscientiously, recog- 
nizing its importance. It was pleasantly familiar in sound,—most 
of it,—the customary reminder of the possible presidency being, of 
course, omitted. I should have been glad to see the schoolroom 
(which was a pleasant and airy one) furnished with modern chairs 
and desks, but I was pleased to see the children as they marched 
out passing the master; every boy raised his hand in salute; every 
girl dropped a curtsey ; and in very many ways I am reminded that 
‘teaching manners’’ has not been given up here. 

An opportunity of purchasing historic associations is now open, 
as Raglan Castle is, I hear, offered for sale. One of the finest of 
ruins, its noble walls bear witness to the vigorous onslaught of 
Fairfax’s troops in 1695. Its gallant owner, the first Marquis of 
Worcester, did not long survive his defeat, and the second Marquis, 
at the time of the Restoration, found the customary reward of 
those who *‘ put their trust in princes.’’ He was a skilled mecha- 
nician, and this ‘‘ Century of Invention ’’ (1663) shows him to have 

igi the steam-engine. PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


OUR DISTINGUISHED GUESTS, 


Wednesday was a gala day in Chicago. The Chief Executive of 
the nation, and his wife, the first lady of the land, have visited us, 
and the people turned out en masse to weleome them. By order of 
the president of the Board of Education the following notice was 
sent principals of schools: In order that the patrons, teachers, and 
pupils of the public schools of this city may participate in the fes- 
tivities proposed in honor of Grover Cleveland, President of the 


United States, on October 5, it is ordered that all schools of the 
city under the control of the Board of Education be closed on that 
day. Not since the triumphant return of General Grant f1om his 
famous trip around the world has such a great public demonstration 
been witnessed, The day was perfect, and the grand procession, — 
magnificent the pageant,—included thirty thousand people. 

The fine regiment of well-drilled police, of which Chicago is 
justly proud, was cheered from time to time as it filed by with prac- 
ticed precision. ‘* Who's afraid of anarchists!’’ shouted several 
as the massive phalanx passed. 

The fire department was gorgeous, the ‘‘ boys’’ that ‘‘ run wid 
de machine ’’ had done their best to polish the engines, that glit- 
tered in the sunlight. The floral oak « other decorations were pro- 
fuse and unique. On one engine an eagle was perched, holding the 
national colors in his beak. Mounted on one of the ladders was a 
stuffed panther, ready to spring upon its victim,—emblematical of 
the watchfulvess of the department. 

When a small company of veterans of the G. A. R. bearing the 
tattered war flags passed, tears dimmed the eyes, and all heads 
were uncovered. As the ranks become thinner we cherish more 
tenderly those loyal souls who laid their all upon the altar of their 
country, and ‘* bow in reverent silence’’ as their war-battered 
forms greet our eyes. 

The afternoon reception, held in the rotunda of the Palmer 
House, was of the most democratic order; and thousands of men, 
women, and children embraced the opportunity to shake hands with 
the President and get a glimpse of Mrs. Cleveland, who, attired in 
a reception dress of forget-me-not blue, smiled sweetly upon every- 


The evening reception at the Columbia, in point of magnitude, 
surpassed any entertainment that ever graced Chicago. For blocks 
around the streets were thronged with carriages; ladies in evening 
dress, without wraps or bonnets, waited in the night air; but all 
felt repaid when they gazed upon the smiling face of the Queen of 
Beauty, radiant in a toilet of mayrelecgnene plush, with trimmings 
of escurial lace. No Queen could desire greater homage than she 
received. 

The pedagogical profession was represented by the principals of 
schools who received invitations, and by many of the teachers for- 
tunate enough to have influential acquaintances, friends, or lovers. 
Winding up with the great military encampment at Camp Sheridan 
is a fitting close of this season of conventions. On the whole, we 
are well satisfied, confident that we are equal to any emergency,— 
cannot be crowded. 

* * 

At the Principals’ Meeting Assistant Mrs. Ella F. Young read an 
excellent paper upon the ‘“‘ Aims and Methods in Teaching His- 
tory,’ which was listened to with mure than usual interest. She 
would have pupils read historical sturies at ten years of age and re- 
write them in their own language. History should not be taught 
piecemeal, dwelling upon non-essentials. Squabbles over Jand 
sections gave no idea of government. It was of little consequence 
when the colonies were settled, but of vast importance who the 
settlers were. Social, political, and natural problems should be 
carefully studied and discussed. 

Throngh the entire paper Mrs. Young emphasized the great im- 
portance of free discussions on the part of pupils, and deprecated 
too much talking on the part of the teacher and the memorizing of 
the text by pupils. 

READING. 
At the several grade meetings which have been called for the 
urpose of giving instruction to teachers, special stress bas been 
Taid upon the teaching of reading. In the first and second grades 
teachers were instructed to shorten number work and combine 
reading and language in order to find time for hearing classes read 
several times a day. 

In the third and fourth grades expression in reading should be 
made an object. For this purpose sentences could be read empha 
sizing one word, then another. Looking from the book should be 
encouraged. Let the pupil’s eye meet the teacher’s occasionally. 
Pupils should also be required to face the class, which practice 
enables them to read with ease, and without that fear which is so 
often difficult to overcome. 

Geography should be taught by beginning with the pupil’s sur- 
rounding the schoolroom, ete. 


Oral spelling, with syllabication, was encouraged in connection 
with written spelling, M, W, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Use generously the stimulus of sympathy. 
No school work should be allowed to be irksome to the 


teacher. 
Some studies aim at acquisition, others at constructive 


power. 


Tux teacher should always have in mind the day when 
the child shall think for himself. 


Tuere are studies in which the knowledge gained is of 
slight consequence, while with others it is the all-impor- 
tant consideration. 


In order to march the class to the right mental goal it 
is eminently important that we know how to face them 
toward it, how to give them the proper mental attitude. 


In all written examinations there should be two classes of 
questions,—the one definite, seeking to know what the 
child knows, the other topical to see how the child 
knows it. 


Ask the pupils frequently what book they have re- 
cently read, who was the author, why they liked the book, 
what they remember of it. One of the chief services the 
school renders is to teach the child what to read, why he 
reads it, how to read it, and how to remember what he 
reads. 


GEOGRAPHY AND LANGUAGE COMBINED. 
BY ANNIE E. HILL, BOSTON. 


How to kill two birds with one stone is a problem upon 
which every teacher is working. How one class killed 
several birds may be of interest to the JouRNAL readers. 

We had been studying the surface of Europe. When 
the hour for language came, paper was distributed, and 
the girls were told to write a brief account of what they 
had learned conceroing the subject. 

The selection of a “ title” was left to each girl’s choice. 
Some were as follows: “The Surface of Europe,” 
“ What I know about the Surface of Europe,” “ Our 
Last Topie in the Study of Europe,” “The Mountains 
and Lowlands of Europe.” 

These papers were exchanged and marked by the class, 
each paper being examined by two different girls, that er- 
rors not seen by the first examiner might be found by a 
second. 

Each pupil then received her own paper and wrote cor- 
rectly upon her slate the words misspelled and the sen- 
tences in which errors oceurred. In this work she was 
at liberty to use her geography and dictionary. 

Now, to make sure that all misspelled words were 
really learned correctly, the girl having the greatest num- 
ber of errors in spelling, took her slate and copied the 
words correctly upon the board. Any girl who had dif- 
ferent words, added to the list, and so on until every word 
misspelled by any member of the class had been placed 
before the pupils. At this point the lesson closed .for 
that day. 

At night the girls were told that it was expected that 
they would make themselves perfectly familiar with every 
word on the board before the next day’s language hour. 
Nothing was said as to what was to follow, but at odd 
moments the girls were seen studying the words. 

That night the teacher prepared a letter, presumably 
written by Jennie Jones, in Geneva, to her friend Sadie 
Shaw, in Boston. This letter contained as vivid a pict- 
ure of the mountains and lowlands of Europe as the 
teacher could make, and told Sadie how Jennie and her 
father had traveled over the continent. 

In this letter every word misspelled by the girls in 
their abstracts was embodied. 

The next day’s language hour came. Fresh paper was 
distributed and the girls were told that they were to write 
a letter from dictation. The words upon the board were 
covered and the work began. 

When the girls saw what “the game ” was, the writing 
went on with new interest, though now and then there 
was seen a crestfallen expression, as here and there a girl 
discovered that she had failed to make herself perfectly 
familiar with the words placed upon the board. 

Before the next lesson the teacher wrote the letter cor- 


rectly upon the board, as a model for the marking to be 
done by the pupils. 

Those who had letters nearly perfect became teachers 
of those who had made many errors. They drilled upon 
misspelled wordy and explained corrections ; then the 
whole class carefully copied the papers, which were placed 
on file. 

All words that no girl had misspelled were erased from 
the board, and the rest were allowed to remain. In a 
day or two some simple exercise brought into use the 
words left over, and we were ready for something new. 

What had been accomplished by the week’s work in 
this line ? 

1. A test of knowledge of the subject had been made. 

2. Every misspelled word and incorrect expression 
had been mastered, 

3. Drill on “letter forms” had been brought in. 

4. An ofttimes “ dry” subject had become interesting 
and vivid. 

5. Subsequent “journeys in geography ” showed that 
the girls had developed added descriptive power. 

6. The teacher’s ingenuity had been taxed, and she 
thus had been strengthened. 


A LITTLE TALK ON ESSAY WRITING.—(L.) 


BY PROF. IRA M. DE LONG, 
Iowa Wesleyan University. 


Now, children, put away your books for to-day. It 
will soon be time to close school, and before doing so, I 
want to have a little talk with you. 

I have often watched you at noon or recess collecting 
in little groups, and gleefully telling one another what 
you have seen or heard since you were last together. I 
have noticed, too, that you are sure to be talking on some 
familiar subject, and that the more familiar it is, the 
more you seem to enjoy the conversation. I have myself 
so often joined you in these social talks that, in their 
proper sphere, you doubtless feel sure I will: never find 
fault with them. ; 

Did you ever ask yourselves why it is not equally pleas- 
ant to write out your thoughts and read them to the 
school at a time when we have grown tired of our books ? 
“Oh, dear,” you are ready to say in a chorus, “ that 
would be essay writing, and nobody likes to write essays.”’ 
Yes, it would indeed be essay writing, but I am greatly 
puzzled to know why it should not be at least as interest- 
ing to write out and read your thoughts to the whole 
school as to tell them merely to a few friends. It really 
ought to be more interesting, because you could express 
yourself with more fullness, in better language, and have, 
besides, a larger circle of friendly listeners. 

I think the fault must be that you do not write as you 
talk ; that, perhaps, you do not know how to make an 
essay, and in attempting one without koowledge, turn 
what ought to be a pleasant and profitable entertainment 
into hard and cheerless drudgery. I know it is too often 
thought that an essay ought to be on some very deep sub- 
ject, and written in very beautiful and elegant language. 
I remember that when I was in school I made that very 
mistake myself. Looking upon what little I knew or could 
think of as of no interest or consequence, I used to hunt 
for big subjects, and of course made, each time, an un- 
happy failure, in a strained effort to tell what I knew 
nothing at all about. In time, however, I learned the 
“better way,” and if you will listen to me I think I can 
point it out to you so plainly that you will be able to 
avoid at least the most of my unpleasant experience. 

In the first place, be sure to choose a eommon and 
suitable subject,—any subject may be called common 
which you have actually used or with little reading could 
use in a free conversation with your friends. There may 
indeed be subjects good for essays which would not be 
very good for conversation, but in most cases you will 
find this rule a safe one : a subject not interesting to your 
friends would hardly interest the school, and one that you 
could not talk about, would be a poor one -to write about. 
A suitable subject is one which accords with your age and 
grade, of which you know something to begin with, and 
with which youcan become quite familiar by a reasonable 
amount of study and research. 

After some experience it will not, perhaps, be out of 
place for you, now and then, to choosea subject of which, 


previous to study npon it, you know nothing at all, but 


in your earlier efforts it is a much better plan to avoid 
everything which lies outside of the circle of your per- 
sonal acquaintance. 

After choosing your subject your second duty will be 
to post yourself,—to fill yourself, if I may so speak, with 
ideas. There are at least three channels through which 
these ideas may flow : through your own thinking, through 
conversation with your parents or friends, and through a 
wise reading of books and papers. I hope you will use 
them in the order in which I have just named them. 

First of all, open wide the sluice-gates of your own 
mind, and do not suffer them to be closed until Fancy, Rea- 
son, and Memory have drained their jvint supplies. As 
you go to school in the morning, as you return in the 
evening, at any time, indeed, when your mind is free, 
keep your subject before yqu. One idea after another 
will present itself; a beautiful figure will be suggested 
here, an apt illustration there. To you they may seem to 
come very slowly, perhaps none to-day and only one to- 
morrow, but if you earefully save them all-their total 
amount will soon very pleasantly surprise you. 

When, even by patient effort, you can think of nothing 
more, you are ready to talk with your parents or friends. 
Tell them what you have thought of, and ask them to correct 
your errors and supply your omissions. ‘The mere conversa- 
tion will stir and start afresh the fountains which before 
had seemed so hopelessly empty. “Asiron sharpeneth iron, 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” 
But in addition to this revival of your own powers, your 
conversation, if rightly carried on, is sure to bring you 
other benefits also, in the shape of new materials. Strik- 
ing illustrations will be suggested, and many new facts 
brought out which may prove very helpful in your later 
work, 

Last of all, you should consult dictionary, eyelopedia, 
and any books or papers that contain what you may yet 
wish to learn. You must here exercise all the patience 
and skill that you are able to command. It may be only 
a paragraph in a magazine, or a page out of a whole 
book, that you want, and yet you have no time to read 
either book or magazine. By what means can you hope 
to discover the parts that will help you without exceeding 
the time at your disposal ? 

I will hereafter speak further upon this point. 


The Training School. 


HELPFUL CRITICISM. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


How can criticism be made most helpful? This ques- 
tion, not a new one to principals and superintendents, is 
constantly recurring in training schools, where the work 
of the inexperienced teachers must be carefully criticised 
by the teachers in charge, and where the value of the 
school work must depend, in a large degree, upon this in- 
telligent criticism and supervision. 

There is no question as to the necessity of thoughtful 
criticism as a means of improvement wherever work is 
being done by an untrained hand or brain. The appren- 
tice in the workshop knows that his work must pass under 
the eye of the master workman, and waits to hear his 
word of commendation or disapproval, profiting by either 
or both. The child passes through one long course of 
criticism from the day he enters the schoolroom to the 
time when his school course is finished. And the young 
teacher cannot, would not, wish herself exempt from this 
refining process by which her work shall be tried. She 
must tread the path of criticism, whether it he parents or 
committee, school hoard or superintendent, principal or 
critic teacher, whose special appointment it is to criticise 
her work and lead it from “Better up to Best.” Her 
work must be measured by judges who have gone that 
way before, and the light of their broader experience must 
be shed on her way, if she is to reach the heights. 

How, then, can criticism be made most helpful to the 
young teacher’ If the object of the criticism is kept in 
view, the problem is more easily solved. The province of 
criticism isto help, first, the teachers criticised, and 
through them the children whom they teach. It should 
keep before the pupil-teachers a standard of excellence 


with which their attainments are to be compared, and 
toward which their work must tend, ° 
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In the first place, the pupil-teachers must understand 
that all criticisms are given with intent to help. It is not 
enough to state this fact formally at the beginning of the 
term. The teacher's manner, in every criticism, should 
say it as plainly as if it were continually being put into 
words. It is a fact that the recipient of the criticism is 
prone to forget. A discussion of the pros and cons of 
criticism will help the class to realize the truth of its help- 
fulness, and to enter the lists with good grace. 

Again, criticism should be encouraging, when possible ; 
and that is almost always. One great element of a teach- 
“ Next to faith in God and His 
overruling providence, a man’s faith in himself is his sal- 
vation.” If the result of criticism is that the teacher in 
training goes fearfully, reluctantly, to her work, there is 
something wrong in either the criticism itself or the man- 
ner in which it is given. This element of courage may be 
fostered by criticising in the right spirit. ‘“ Here is the, 
ideal. Look at it. In this respect your work approaches 
it. Good! To-morrow let it be nearer yet. In that 
other line you need to work more diligently, for you have 
much to gain. I hope to see youwin.” Is it not better to 
approve the good and to hold the true ideal always before the 
pupils than to keep their eyes turned always upon blem- 
ishes? Need a pupil lose heart under such criticism ? 
Will it not help to attain the desired result? It seems we 
must get better work so,—brave-hearted work. 

Again, the personal sympathy of the teacher must be with 
the one criticised. She must speak, not from the lofty 
pinnacle of satisfied attainment, but as one who realizes 
the difficulties in the way, and whose experience has given 
her faith that these difficulties may be overcome. If, in 
seeking the best good of the children, she forgets that the 
human instrument through whose agency she works has 
heart and feeling, she fails of the end she would reach, 
and hinders when she should help. No one works-better 
for being harrowed by harsh judgments. If the hour for 
criticism comes after the day’s work is done, when the 
young workers are weary and mayhap discouraged, it, is 
the part of wisdom to let some of the words of disapproval 
remain unspoken till the skies seem less dark, and to shed 
some ray of comfort and inspiration over the memory of 
the day that is gone by a few words of deserved commen- 
dation. 

And surely, teachers and pupils need to learn from both 
work and criticism that lesson, that a mistake, rightly 
viewed and used, may prove a future help. Through the 
memory of our errors we may learn to avoid greater ones. 
It is the lesson of the school of experience. We may 
know that our criticisms have been helpful if they teach 
our pupils to say of every past mistake, “ This, too, shall 
be made a stepping-stone toward good.” 


er’s success is courage. 


FACTS. 
WORDS. 

Mercy and commerce are from the same root. 

Attach and attack are etymologically identical. 

Valet used to be written vas/et, from vassel, vassallet. 

Pontifex probably meant originally a path-maker. 

iy Fortunes of Words, by F. Garlanda, is a rare book for word 
study. 

; I lustrate, illuminate, illustrious, are from the root luk, Latin verb 
uc-ere. 

Skeptic originally implied merely an observer, thence an inquirer, 
doubter, unbeliever. 

Idea, that which is seen; idol, a little image, a little statue, a 
little ‘‘ that which is seen.’’ 

Wiseacre, Old Dutch wiss-segger, soothsayer ; German weissager, 
wise-sayer; weissagen ; wizagon. 

Our word wig came from periwig. Pabulum is from the Aryan 
root pa through the Latin, and food is from the same root through 
the Teutonic language. Pasture and fodder are from the same 
root through the two channels. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Coaches were first used in England in 1569. 
The yearly capacity of the United States steel rail factories is 
8,671,000 tons. 
The electric lights in the United States use yearly 150,000 carbons. 
Most of these are made in Cleveland, O. 
The Mexican government has contracted with an American to 
ant 2,000,000 trees in the Mexican Valley. The varieties are to 
ash, poplar, acacia, and mountain cedar. 
Newfoundland is usually thought of as a barren, rocky island, 
with no other inhabitants than a few fishermen. There are more 


inch in diameter, inserted in the top of a pencil case. Its little 
dial not only indicates hours, minutes, and seconds, but also the 
days of the month. 

The loss of life by earthquakes has been as follows: 200,000 
deaths in Japan, 1703 ; 100,000 in Sicily, 1693, andin Pekin, 1731 ; 
60,000 in Cilicia, 1268; 80,000 in Schmaki, 1667; 70,000 in Naples, 


a by loss of life, fifteen have destroyed over 10,000 lives 
each. 

There is an Artesian well near Stockton, Cal., that discharges 
water from two different depths,—that from the lower containing a 
flammable gas. The first was sunken 840 feet, when water was 
reached ; the owner wished to go deeper, but feared to injure the 
water already reached, so he sunk a tube of smaller bore inside the 
first. The second reached a depth of 1250 feet. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A SCHOOLROOM ECHO. 


One of my teachers was indiscreet the other day, but her indis- 
¢eretion was rather the result of lack of foresight than intention. 
A stout, brawny woman called at the schoolroom and asked to see 
the teacher, who came to the door and stood so as to watch her 
class and learn her visitor’s errand. With arms akimbo, the caller 
made her plaint, and it was delivered in no uncertain sound. The 
boy,—her boy,—had been punished by the teacher for some misde- 
meanor, and the tender mother had called to adjust the matter 
with the teacher. She was thoroughly angry and she berated the 
teacher soundly, and heaped abuse and threats on her head unstint- 
ae In vain did the teacher strive to pacify the irate woman. 

he harangue continued until the sound of the angry voice 
reached my ears, two stories aloft, and I hastened to the scene of 
the fray. I immediately took the woman aside and quietly stopped 
her brawling, and righted the affair, but the mischief had been 
done. The scholars in the room had heard every word that had 
been uttered, had listened to the threats heaped on the teacher, 
and had had an impression made on their minds that will require 
weeks of care and attention to obliterate. 

I have instructed every teacher to take no lecture from parents. 
When cases of the kind mentioned occur, the teacher is always to 
refer them to me, and to firmly cease all conference with the caller. 
If need be I must be summoned. The influence that one irate 
person can make on the minds of children in a school is always dis- 
astrous, and teachers must never permit their pupils to know that 
they are not absolute in their room and their authority un- 
questioned, SENEX. 


DO NOT OVERDO IT, 


One Boston master tells me that he has had but three cases of 
corporal punishment in his primary school, during the last month, , 
and he has a school of over three hundred, and taught by nearly 
all young and new teachers. That’s all right, and makes a good 
record, but it’s just possible that the effort to ‘‘ make a rec- 
ord’? may defeat itself. If the record is too fine it may have the 
effect of depriving all of the opportunity of making one, by having 
the power of punishment by the rod removed. It is now tolerated 
because considered necessary; if it is made apparently unnecessary 
by a “ record,’ be the result in the schools chaos or order, the per- 
mission will be restricted or entirely removed. 
A LookER ON, 


‘*THE SCHOOLMASTER AND POLITICS.” 


Mr Editor :—In your issue of the JoURNAL or EDUCATION of 
Sept. 1, is an editorial on ‘‘' The Schoolmaster and Politics,”’ 
which has deeply interested me. It may seem like presumption 
for one whose ear is is not so open to the public to question your 
conclusions, but I cannot fully accept them without additional evi- 
ence. 

Sometimes we err in our conclusions because of insufficient evi- 

dence. Our generalizations are not broad enough. Is it not barely 
possible that from a few instances of superintendents losing their 
heads because of engaging in politics, you somewhat hastily con- 
eluded that such is the inevitable result ? I am loth to accept your 
view because I wish to perform fully my duties, and exercise all 
my privileges as an American citizen. Will you not invite opin- 
ions from others on this question ? It seems to me a question of 
vital importance to teachers. 
If the neglect of the highest duties and privileges of American 
citizenship must be the price of the teacher's tenure of office, then 
every patriotic teacher ought at once to begin to labor strenuously 
for the correction of public sentiment on that point. +" 


REFORM NEEDED. 


I place it at the minimum of time when I say that one hour of 
my time in school is given to adjusting difficulties arising between 
teachers and pupils, and in nearly every case the affair that 
brought the child to the office wasso trivial as to call for censure of 
the teacher rather than the child. Such statements as, ‘* The 
teacher sent me to you because I did not hold my pen properly,” 
‘““T whispered when the teacher was out of the room,’’ ‘I did not 
bring my note for being tardy,’’ ‘‘I forgot to cp: my slate pen- 
cil,’ ‘‘The teacher wants to know if you don’t think my hands 
are dirty ?”’ etc., are common, every-day plaints, and I am, 
as master, expected to right all wrongs, if there be wrongs, 
threaten, cajole, entreat, admonish, and mayhap punish for these 
peccadilloes. These cases all take valuable time from a principal’s 
work, but more than all, weaken and cheapen his authority. 
The principal should be alast resort, and should never be held up 
asa terrible ogre or bugbear to frighten indolent, mischief-loving 
children. The teacher also weakens her authority when she dele- 
gates such misdemeanors to others for adjustment and correction. 
The best school discipline is that which is most self-contained, and 
the best governed room is that which is least governed. Self- 
reliance and self-control are the strongest factors in the best 
teachers. A MASTER. 


WORDS, WORDS. 

‘What do you read, my Lord?’ ‘‘ Words, words, words.’’ 
Reading a short time ago I came across the following potpourri of 
words which may serve to illustrate how some books are made, 
when ideas run low and the Thesaurus of words is handy : 

‘They never reach that solid plane, by reason of their brainy 
surplusage of ideas, polarities, primary and secondary subjects, 
mathematical halves, circulating phenomena, quantitative limita- 
tions, circumferatory generative spheres, compensatory integrants, 
projected dynamic conditional exist, initial and subtending, co- 
tangential, parabolic (diabolic), dividential, harmoniacal, centrifu- 
gated, centripitalized nal circumstantial com tibilities, — 


1626; 60,000 in Lisbon, 1755, Out of fifty other recorded shakes, 


usque ad nauseam |” a INTHROP, 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


(L). By Walter Siverly, Oil City, Pa.—If an evanescent sphere 
not without elasticity (like a soap-bubble) be electrified in such a 
mauner that the initial internal pressure remains constant, deter- 
mine an expression for the ratio of the electrical densities, when the 
volume of the sphere has been increased to m and m +- 1 times its 
initial volume. 


Solution by the Editor. 
Assuming r as the initial radius, and R as any greater radius; 
then reducing the Cartesian equations 
of these spheres, by means of the well-known equations, 
cos >, y =p sin 9, 
and choosing the limits of integration so as to give the total internal 


pressure, we have for the actual work done in increasing the initial 
sphere to one of radius R, the formula, making 


= ¥(r* — p*) and 22 = (R* — p*), 
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= (3). 


Specializing in (3) for <= mr* and for (m+ 1) repre- 
senting the electrical densities whose ratio is to be determined by 
Am and A m +1; then equating the specialized results obtained 
from (3) to the potential energies of the electrifications similarly 
specialized—that is, according to Helmholtz’s formula, to 
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we have the required ratio, 


(M). By Artemas Martin, Washington, D, C.—Find the average 
area of all the quadrilaterals that can be formed by joining with 
straight lines four points taken at random one in each quadrant of 


a given circle. 
Solution by the Editor. 


_ Let P:,P2,P3, and P, be the four points taken at random one 
in each quadrant of the given circle. After properly joining these 


points by straight lines, we have the quadrilateral P:P2P,1, the 
area of which must be considered for all positions of P;, P2, Ps, 
and P,. Bat OA =r, OP: = w, OP2= 2, OP; = y, OP, = 2, 
< AOP,; = ¢, <BOP2= 0, <COP,;=¥y, <DOP, =; then 
will <P,OP, = 90 — (¢ — 6), <P.20P; = 90 — (0 
<P,OP, = 90 — WwW), and <P,OP; = 90 (@ 
We have, Todhunter’s Plane Trigonometry, Art. 247, 
AP. OP: = sin. [90 — (¢ — = cos. (9 — 
APOP3 = sin. [90 — — y)] = cos. (0 — ¥), 
AP,0P, = hye sin. [00 — (yy — 0) ] = eos. 
AP, OP: = jaw sin. (90 — — = few cos. (© — 9). 
Hence the area of the quadrilateral P;P2P3P4, is 
A = } [wz cos. (¢— 9) + zy con. (9— 
+ yz cos. (1) — + zw cos. — ¢)). 
Since an element of area (Todhunter’s Integral Calculus, Art. 
148) is, at P:, wdwd9, —at P2, at ydydw,—and at 
P,4, zdzdw, the required average area becomes 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, OCT. 20, 1887, 


THERE are some excellent method notes in the latter 
part of the Chicago Letter, this week. 


Mevruse, Mass., has the honor, so far as recorded, of 
being the first town in the land to close all public schools 
in order that teachers and pupils might attend a game of 
base-ball. Surely the “ world do move.” 


One of the distinguishing features of President Cleve- 
land’s “ triumphal march” through the Great West is the 
fact that schoolmasters, and very frequently lady teachers, 
have received tickets of invitation to the receptions, while 
the schools have been closed and special arrangements 
made for the children to see the President and his at- 
tendants. 

Fesruary 14-16, 1888, is the time appointed for the 
next meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association, at Washington, 
D. C., and Newton C. Dougherty, of Peoria, Ill, is the 
president. It will be one of the best meetings in the his- 
tory of the department. Superintendent Dougherty has 
the requisites of a first-class organizer of the forces essen- 
tial to a good meeting. 


Presipent AARON Gove of the National Association 


“is in San Francisco for the final data upon which a de- 


cision will be made as to the meeting of the National As- 
sociation next summer. If the railroads wish to carry the 
Eastern teachers to the Pacifie Slope, they will have to 
show greater willingness to make financial concessions 
than has yet been shown. The Association will never go 
to San Francisco unless its treasury can be protected and 
the teachers be given a rate that will tempt them to cross 
the Continent. 


Tue Philadelphia Board of Education is appointed by 
the judges of the court. The city is divided into thirty- 
one school sections, and the judges appoint a member of 
the Board from each of these sections. This board of 
thirty-one members thus independently appointed are the 
central school officials of the city. In each of the thirty- 
one sections is a local board of twelve members which has 
no connection with any other local board, but only with 
the general board. The local boards elect teachers, but 
only from a list of teachers whose fitness is previously 
certified to by the general board, and after the local elec- 
tion they must be confirmed by the same higher board. 
The general board elects the superintendent and six su- 
pervisors as the servants of their body, and independent 
of the local boards. The general board also elects the 
normal school teachers, and those of the high school and 
training school, 


Iw the Foster School, Somerville, we have seen 600 
children, at the stroke of a bell, file from their seats out 
of the building, with their teachers, in two and one half 
minutes. In the midst of recitation, when every teacher 
had her class under fall pressure, the fire-alarm signal ac- 
complished this wonderful result. We are told that this 
is frequently done in less than two minutes. Every child 
leaves his work at the signal, falls into line, and in double 
file in order agreed upon, with folded arms, one room 
follows another, until without the slightest hesitation every 
teacher and pupil is out of doors in the time specified. 


Tue Boston Globe of last Saturday had one of its spicy 
and vigorous “leaders” in the defence of the John L. 
Sullivan style of school discipline in emergencies, and says 
in the school days of the editor many a New England girl 
fell in love with the teacher and became his wife because 
he had the grit to whip her big bully brother. This kind 
of editorial work is a surprise just now, but we are con- 
vinced that the tide has set against the sentimentalists who 
would rob the teacher of the educational rod in all emer- 
gencies. The teachers have almost entirely ceased to use 
the rod, and yet there are times when it is the most 
humane as well as the most economical mode of procedure. 
The daily press has frequently been the most sentimental 
in its criticism of teachers in their use of the rod, but the 
Globe is not. 


Tur New York City Board of School Commissioners 
has voted to ask the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment for $40,000 increase for the salaries of primary and 
grammar school teachers. There is to be no rise in 
salaries except such as the regulations of the board make 
necessary by the lengthening experience of teachers. The 
city of New York requires about one hundred additional 
teachers each year because the school population increases 
about five thousand a year. The board are also resolved 
to protect teachers from the injustice of a decrease in 
salaries when the numbers are reduced by outside cireum- 
stances. They also propose to pay the substitutes of 
teachers who are absent for sickness. Fifteen hundred 
dollars is to be added to the salary of the superintendent 
of school buildings, Mr. George W. Debevoise, who has 
won special prominence by faithfulness in the performance 
of duties when the pay was out of all proportion to the 
labor required. The school buildings of New York City 
under his direction are better than they have ever been in 
its history. ‘This increase of salary was made primarily 
as an act of justice, but secondarily to protect the board 
from loss of Mr. Debevoise’s services, for his fame has 
gone out through all the city, and he is recognized as a 
desirable superintendent in many lines of business. 


PRESIDENT SPRAGUE OF DAKOTA. 


The great Northwest is to be congratulated upon secur- 
ing for the Dakota University a man of such eminent 
ability and peculiar adaptability to that new country as 
Col. Homer B. Sprague. With President Payne in 
Tennessee and President Sprague in Dakota, the North 
and the East will have to look well to their laurels. Pres- 
ident Sprague’s scholarly attainments, and his extended 
acquaintance with men, measures, and institutions, make 
him specially adapted to the work which opens before him 


in this new field. 


PRESIDENT PAYNE OF NASHVILLE. 


Nashville, Tenn.,—indeed the entire South—is to be 
congratulated upon securing Prof. W. H. Payne as the 
president of the Tennessee State Normal College. We 
are of those who believe the awakening South offers the 
best of inducements to the best educational thinkers and 
organizers. Robert C. Winthrop and Dr. Curry have 
shown exceptional wisdom in many of their movements 
and selections ; but in nothing have they shown so great 
forethought, perhaps, as in setting their hearts upon Pro- 
fessor Payne and making the inducements such as to com- 
mand his services. We doubt if there is a field in the 
country where more good can be done than in the position 
that Professor Payne has so heroically accepted. We 
doubt if there is another man who gould give to the posi- 
tion greater professional fame, = 


This school oceupies the grounds and buildings of the 
University of Nashville. It receives from the state 
$10,000, and from the Peabody fund $31,800. Of the 
sum received from the Peabody fund, $22,800 is devoted 
to scholarships of $200 each for two years, these to be 
awarded by the state superintendent or competitive exam- 
inations. Under President Payne’s leadership it is safe 
to say that this normal college will be the institution of 
the South, and will take early rank with the professional 
schools of America. Few men are more to be envied the 
opportunity of usefulness than President Payne. The 
South has rarely had occasion to congratulate itself so un- 
reservedly upon any acquisition. President Payne has 
entered upon his work, and the college opens in a highly, 
prosperous manner. 


THE RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE. 


For the forty-third time the Rhode Island Institute 
of Instruction, one of the oldest existing state organizations 
in America, holds its annual meeting at Musie Hall, Proy- 
idence, Oct. 27-29, under the leadership of Pres. George 
A. Littlefield. The program presented by the Committee 
of Arrangements is one of the strongest ever presented by 
any state organization, and ranks well with the best pro- 
grams ever offered by the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion or the National Association. There are seven ses- 
sions, in each of which there is something strong, some- 
thing popular, something universal in its character. Think 
of a state association offering a course of readings by Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, and readings during three of the sessions 
by Prof. John Mattison! Think of a state association 
program that introduces Ray Greene Huling, Ida M. 
Gardner, Walter Quincy Scott, LL.D., principal of 
Phillips-Exeter Academy; E. G. Robinson, LL.D., prin- 
cipal of Brown University; Hon. Horace S. Tarbell ; 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of national temperance fame; Hon. 
James MacAlister, of Philadelphia; Prof. Thomas M. 
Balliet, Reading, Pa.; J. B. Burgess, of Newport; J. 
Milton Hall, president American Institute of Instruction ; 
Frederick N. Luther, of the Providence Journal; D. W. 
Hoyt, principal Providence High School; William T. 
Peck, Hon. T. B. Stockwell, Mr. T. W. Tilton, Miss E. 
C. Shepley, Prof. T. Whiting Bancroft, Miss Charlotte E. 


Morgan, Superintendent Pease of Pawtucket, Col. Wm. P. 
Sheffield of Newport, and Prineipal Butler of Warren! 
The subjects to be discussed are those upon which the 
speakers will be at their best, and are those in which the 
public have great interest. These meetings have earned a 
reputation by their age and the quality and quantity of 
their programs which probably no other state meeting 
have attained, and it is sufficient to say that the meeting 
this year will be second to none in the history of the 
Institute. . 


“ HEARTLESS, HEADLESS, AND GODLESS.” 


A Roman Catholic priest, at the laying of the corner- 
stone of a parochial school at Middletown, Conn., made an 
open and vigorous attack upon the common schools as 
“heartless, headless, and godless.” This is promptly 
met by the protest of many Catholics who disavow any 
such sentiment. We would be the last to desire any sec- 
tarian issue, and especially such an issue as must come if 
the Catholic constituency of America is to attack the com- 
mon school system; but if parochial schools are started 
because our Catholic citizens believe what Father Kenner- 
ney says, there will never be a better time to know the facts 
than now. If it is true that our schools are of a character 
which makes it necessary for so large a portion of our chil- 
dren to be withdrawn bodily, and if that condition is 
* heartless, headless, and godless,’ the Catholics are not 
the only ones in this country who want to know it. 
Other classes of people believe that the schools are the 
moral, intellectual, and patriotic bulwarks of the nation, 
and because of such belief millions upon millions of dol- 
lars are expended in their support. If they are lacking 
in moral, intellectual, or patriotic essentials, then every 
good citizen, as well as the Catholics, ought to know it, 
and either the schools ought to be conducted so as to con- 
serve every force that will make our children better men 
and women, more skillful in thought, more patriotic in 


spntiment, or else we ought to vease ‘taxing the people for 


Deming, George J. Weston, Rev. W. N. Ackley, Dr. J.T. , 
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their support. Our Catholic citizens have the same right 
to prefer to send their children to their own schools that a 
Baptist, Congreyationalist, Episcopalian, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Unitarian, or Universalist has to his own denom- 
inational seminaries. But there are no more loyal sup- 
porters of public schools in the world than the parents 
who for special reasons send one or more children to pri- 
vate schools ; and if there should be any avowed sentiment 
on the part of the patrons of these seminaries urging 
attendance thereupon because the common school system 
was “heartless, headless, and godless,” there would be 
just as much opposition to their position as there is to that 
of the Catholics. 

It is not because the parochial schools are Catholic that 
any American raises a question when he sees how rapidly 
they are multiplying; it is simply because ever and anon 
men speak out as Father Kennerney has spoken. Of 
course there will always be fanatics who speak injudi- 
ciously, and if this be the case in this instance, no one 
eares for the erratic sentiments ‘of the priest of Paw- 
tucket. But, if it is the unexpressed conviction of those 
who have not spoken, it is due the American people that 
they file a bill of particulars and let us know definitely 
wherein the public schools of America are not good enough 
for their children. In the city of Boston, at least, the 
schools are influenced largely by men who are as good 
Catholies as Father Kennerney. On the committee, in 
the board of supervisors, and among the teachers there 
is an influential Catholic representation. There is nothing 
anti-Catholic, at least in the management, and yet the pros- 
pect of a multiplication of parochial schools seems just as in- 
evitable as though no Catholic had ever been allowed to oc- 
cupy any of these positions. We raise no question as to the 
causes ; we simply ask, in all candor, that the public be 
given an honest, unreserved statement as to the unfitness of 
the public schools, of the city of Boston, for instance, for 
the patronage, without expense, of the Catholic children. 
Why is it necessary that thousands upon thousands be 
withdrawn and supported at great expense in private in- 
stitutions ? If it be simply an individual, personal pref- 
erence of a parent, as in the case of a Baptist or Unita- 
rian, then no one cares; but if there be in our system 
such radical defects that Catholics, because they are Catho- 
lics, cannot patronize them, it ought to be known, not 
simply that justice may be done them, but that justice 
may be done the tax-payers. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Dr. D. B. Hagar, of the Salem State Normal School, has done 
his school and the normal school cause good service in the issue 
of a 285-page catalogue of all the teachers and pupils of the 
school in the thirty-three years of its history. 


The first State Normal School was established at Lexington, 
Mass., in 1839, under the care of Cyrus Pierce. In 1840 the 
second was established at Bridgewater. In 1852, when Charles 
Northend was about to remove from Salem, his pupils tendered 
him a reception, with a parting testimonial of their respect and 
esteem. On this occasion the mayor of the city suggested inviting 
the governor and the members of the Board of Education to locate 
a normal school in that city. This suggestion was taken up by the 
citizens, and in December of that year the Board voted to locate a 
normal school in Essex County, and in June, 1853, Salem was de- 
cided upon. The building, which was completed on Sept. 14,, 
1854, cost $18,289. Of this amount the city of Salem contributed 
$10,289 ; the Eastern railroad $2,000; while the state appropriated 
but $6,000. Hon. Richard Edwards, LL.D., now State Superin- 
tendent of Illinois, was its first principal, and opened the school with 
65 pupils. In September, 1857, Mr. Edwards resigned, to act as 
principal of the St. Louis Normal. From 1857 to 1865 Prof. Al- 
phens Crosby, one of the distinguished men in normal school 
annals, was principal; and from 1865, toa date we hope in the 
dim future, Dr. D. B. Hagar has been, is, and is to be the princi- 
pal. Of him it wassaid at the time of his appointment, ‘‘in whom 
are combined the scholarship, energy, and experience which will 
insure the usefulness of the school and maintain the high reputa- 
tion it has achieved under its former principals.’’ How little could 
these men have known how useful he was to make the school, how 
much he was to add to its reputation. The building has been sev- 
eral times enlarged, until the schoolroom seats 210 pupils, with a 
large number of recitation rooms and rooms for the accommodation 
of reference-books, library, cabinet, laboratories, etc. The school 
has had a membership of 3,243. 

* 

Superintendent Archer, of the Charleston (S. C.) schools, has 

been in town for ten days, meeting old friends, and seeing the edu- 


cational institutions of the city and suburbs. Dr. Mayo’s work 
and travels in the South have given many of our Southern educat- 
ors a taste for Northern travel and school visitation. This inter- 
change of visits is one of the most important elements in the ad- 
justment of past misunderstandings, 
* 

The N. E. Public School Music Teachers’ Association at their 
meeting on Saturday, discussed the advisability of having a mam- 
moth concert of suburban school children at the Mechanics’ Build- 
ing, in order’that the public may have some idea of the’extent and 
peope of this branch of popular Arbor Day js the time 


* 


generally thought to be best, and the Boston school children are 
not necessary for a full exhibit of the work done. 


_ Tonie Sol Fa is to have the ban of honor at the November meet- 
ing, and Spencer Curwen will deliver the address. 
* * 


The high schools have larger entering classes than for many pre- 
vious years. The Roxbury High is overcrowded. It was never so 
popular for the graduates of the grammar schools to attend the 
high school as now. The change of sentiment in this regard is 
both noticeable and noteworthy, especially since it comes at a time 
when critics of the schools declare the tendency totally the other 
way. The facts both in Boston und in all the suburban cities and 
towns prove conclusively that the tendency is for pupils who remain 
to com lete the grammar-school course to enter the high school. 

In t e English High School, for instance, there are 165 in the 
graduating class; 22 in the post-graduate class. In 1882 and ’83, 
there was but one graduate of the on class, and there 
have usually been but three or four. The largest number that 
were ever in one class was in|1872, when there were 17. The 
present attendance is aboat 660, with an enrollment of 700. 


Mr. ©. F. Kimball, sub-master of the Rice School, the senior 
sub-master in the city I think, a man much admired personally and 
professionally, is out of school for sickness resulting, I believe, 
from sunstroke. Egbert M. Chesley, of the Lawrence School, a 
sub-master for ten years, has resigned, report says to study for the 
ministry. Mr. Chesley is one of the men in character and ability 
that Boston can ill afford to lose. WARREN WINTHROP. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


THE Board oF EDUCATION VOTES ON THE APPROPRI- 
ATIONS TO BE ASKED OF THE BOARD OF ESTIMATE 
AND APPORTIONMENT. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New Yor«k Ciry, Oct. 13, 1887. 
Till the sun was well started on his way to break the day in 
China, the Commissioners of Education sat yesterday afternoon, 
considering and voting on the bulky budget for 1888. By the 
adoption of the final resolution it was unanimously agreed to ask 
the city for no less a sum than $5,360,365 to run the public schools 
for another year. On some of the details of the estimate there was 


considerable discussion, especially where an increase was to be de- 
manded over last year’s appropriation; but for the most part the 
the Finance Committee had done its work too thoroughly for many 
objections to be raised upon it, even by the most economically dis- 
posed. Comparatively few of the items, however, were passed 
without inquiry and some discussion. It was an occasion to prove 
that there is a great deal of sound, practical business ability, 
coupled with the sincere educational interest and thoroughly progres- 
sive spirit that characterizes our board. There was no losing sight 
of the fact that they were dealing with large sums of the people’s 
money; there was no petty parsimony, and throughout the whole 
meeting there was shown such an honest and impersonal devotion to 
duty as New York officials receive the credit for. 

There was more than a little talk as to how the estimate for 
** technical, manual, and industrial education,—as it is phrased in 
the Budget,—should be presented. Mr. Holt was in favor of pro- 
viding for it in a measure by larger appropriations for teachers and 
supplies, so that amounts could be applied as the committee saw 
the need; but Mr. Lamsen strongly urged that the item, including 
all its expenses, should, this year at least, stand by itself, ‘‘ so that 
the public may know what this new education which they desire 
will cost.”’ When the matter came to vote, it was unanimously 
agreed to ask for the $15,000 for the experiment in a lump, and 
without itemizing. 

* * 
The old “ growl’? was made over voting $27,800 to the School 
Ship St. Mary’s, and not a little humor came out in the protests 
against this ‘‘ barnacle’’ which had been fastened upon the school 
board by the Chamber of Commerce. ‘‘ It is supposed,’’ said Mr. 
Wood, ‘‘ to be the source from which will come the redemption of 
our Mercantile Marine, but it’s an unprofitable incubus upon us, 
and appeal should be made to the legislature to have it removed. 
Mr. Cole spoke of the Nautical School sentiment of the Chamber 
of Commerce, for which it is not willing to pay a cent. Mr. 
Sprague defended the school, saying that seventy-two would grad- 
uate this year, and as a rule 70 per cent. of the graduates follow 
a seafaring life. He says that New York has as much need to 
maintain a nautical school as the large cities of Europe,—and one 
is to be found in almost every one of the larger ports. 
* * * 


The annual examinations of the ‘St. Mary’s boys were held this 
afternoon, and those of the commissioners who accepted the invita- 
tion to the exhibition exercises had a chance to see nearly a hun- 
dred of the fine-looking lads, which have been costing the city 
$350 per capita yearly, take their prizes and go through the final 
exercises previous to their graduation. The old shipmasters it is 
said were very indignant over the slighting remarks of some of the 
commissioners. One of them said, ‘‘ Every American ship owner, 
captain, and agent, knows that the nautical school is a great bene- 
fit to our merchant marine. Theschool this year graduates seventy- 
two boys, who are qualified to take their place at any point of a 
ship. That is a good showing. Outside of the fact that they have 
been given a first-class nautical education, they have also been sup- 
plied with a good school education.’’ But it will take more than 
indignant ship masters to reconcile the Board to carrying this 


weight year after year. 


There was some effort to do away with the special counsel of 
the School Board, since it has a right to appeal to the counsel of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, but it was over-ruled, 
and Mr. Beardslee will probably still retain the post which he has 
always filled so well, and sometimes so greatly to the advantage of 
the educational interests of the city.——The Board seems thor- 
oughly alive to the present inadequacy of provision for the children 
of the schol age, and not only voted an increase of pay to the tru- 
aney agents, but voted to ask for $1,126,000 for new sites and 
buildings. ——When the last vote was taken on the Budget the 
little imperative business that remained was put through as quickly 

and the sixteen commissioners present went out into the 


possible, 
night with a sigh oftrelief.~ Manual training and the Budget dis- 
of, and satisfactorily so, H. A. 


posed 


FLUFF. 


BY IDA F. B. 


WE’VE BEEN THERE, TOO. 
When one has Aon vacation been Aand cut ha ’owling swell, 
Hand the money ’e’d saved Aup (hand borrowed some 
When fon real turtle soup ’e’s fed hand Aother things as choice, 
Hand worn his best clothes hevery day without dissenting voice, 
Hien’t hit ’orrid to get ‘ome ? 
To ’ave to get hup hearly hand to work with sleeves rolled hup, 
To take one’s dinner hin a pail, hon bread hand butter sup, 
Hinstead of pretty girls to row to ’ear one’s wife complain, 
Hand know you’ ve got to stand Ait till the summer comes Aagain, 
Hisn’t hit ’orrid to get ’ome ? 
The first course to take—Soup. 
Something it is pleasant to meet—A need. 
To return a compliment is to accept it. 
When a man /urthers his end he gets nearer to it. 
It is easier to get the worth of one’s money than the money of 
one’s worth. 
Rather stir anger down than up. 
**Whom the gods love die young,’’ but that is not what’s the 
matter with the most of us. 
It takes a sharp drummer to cut another one out. 
Not invariably attractive—The girl who attracts attention. 
Emerson tells us to “‘hitch our wagon to a star,’’ probably be- - 
cause ‘‘stars’’ usually draw well. 
“* She stoops to concur.’” When she signs a document standing. 
Almost all of us find out for ourselves, sooner or later, that jus- 
tice is blind. 
Jemima wishes to reduce her flesh, but the doctor tells her she 
will have to weight. 
A spring opening—a baited mouse-trap. 
The — whose uncle has just made a will cutting him off 
with a shilling, hopes that his uncle will ‘‘ live to repent it.’’ 
They say nearly everything is adulterated, and we believe it, for 
we find it hard to get even unadulterated praise. 
Arabella affects business language and when she got a sealed pro- 
posal the other day, she called it a bid for a contract. 
Those who claim that ‘‘ Charity begins at home’’ should remem- 
ber that ‘‘ A good beginning makes a bad ending.”’ 
We always feel when in the dentist’s chair, that instead of giv- 
ing - eye for a tooth, the dentist ought to take an eye (a black 
one). 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Prof. F. P. Brewer congratulates the writing fraternity on 
the stream of new words, and old words with new meanings, which 
is flowing into the language. In Miss Murfree’s latest story the 
Professor found forty such words. 

— Messrs. Longmans, Green, and Company, of London, have 

established a branch house at 15 East 16th street, New York City, 
where their publications are kept in stock. Their very full cata- 
logue and announcements will be sent free to any one who asks for 
them. 
— The united society of Christian Endeavor, which now has a 
membership of 140,000, is to be congratulated upon securing for its 
general management Rev. F. E. Clark, editor of the Golden Rule 
and author of several volumes, who will do for this society what Dr, 
Vincent has done for the Chautauqua movement. 

— Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff and Miss Rickoff, wife and daughter 
of the well-known educator, Hon. W. D. Rickoff, formerly of 
Cleveland, O., are at Hotel Branswick, in this city, as season 
guests for this year. Mrs, Rickoff is well known as the author of 
the ‘‘ Elementary Reading Charts,’’ so universally used in our 
public schools. 

— Dr. B. A. Hinsdale’s courses of historical lectures for 1887 
and ’88, upon the following subjects, are invaluable: ‘‘ Title-Deeds 
to the United States,’’ covering six topics, and ‘‘ The Old North- 
west,’ covering three topics. We wish these might be delivered in 
every large city of the country. The day is not far distant when 
there will be provision for such courses everywhere. 

— Mr. and Mrs. George Miller Kendall have the congratalations 
of this office and of multitudes of personal friends. Mrs. Louise 
Du Bois Schermerhorn has made and retained more friends by her 
work and worth than most women; few have made more teachers 
happy. May the happiness she has conferred upon others by years 
of service be rewarded in the joys of her new relation. 

— Dr. Humphreys, of this city, has made a noticeable success in 
preparing students for Harvard skillfully, by choosing from the 
electives those upon which they can fit themselves with least waste 
of time. Few things are so deceptive as the electives for entrance 
examinations to Harvard, and the average student selects the most 
difficult things to fit upon, under the mistaken belief that they are 


easiest. 

— The Normal Offering calls attention to our statement that Miss 
Julia E. Burnham, a recent graduate of Framingham Normal 
School, is the first blind person who has gradaated from one of 
these institutions, and says that Mr. John M. Sturtevant, totally 
blind, graduated from Bridgewater, Normal School in 1848. He 
afterward taught in the Perkins Institute for the Blind, South 
Boston, and was for many years superintendent of the Institution 
for the Blind in Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Sturtevant graduated from 
Dartmouth College before entering the Bridgewater Normal School. 

— Mark Twain says that at fifty cents a week, earned in a print- 
ing office at his home, Hannibal, Mo., he saved enough in three 
years with which to make a trip to New York and Philadelphia, 
returning home with a ten dollar bill sewed into his coat sleeve un- 
touched daring the trip. He earned enough in odd ways after 


reaching New York to support himself and pay his way back tg 


Mennibal 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
(Born Nov. 3, 1794; died June 12, 1878.) 


BY F. H. TURNER. 


No. 1. William Cullen Bryant was born in 1794 at Cummington, 
Mass. His career as a poet began before he had reached the age 
of twenty. Even at that early period he produced poetry which 
has made a lasting impression upon our literature, and which, in a 
day when American poetry hardly existed, gave him at once a 
secure and honorable place in the world of letters. He never, how- 
ever, made literature his vocation. His achievements in that direc- 
tion were only something added to his ordinary work. His life was 
a striking illustration of the harmonious blending of the practical 
and the ideal. As editor of the New York Evening Post, he kept 
fully abreast of the times; in the great political, social, and com- 
mercial questions of the day he was among the leaders of public 
opinion. Yet amid all this stress of business he found time to 
enrich our literature with writings which have already become 
classics. As a poet, he was great in manly strength, in calm depth, 
and in the power to render profound thought in majestic and har- 
monious verse. He dealt but little with passion or sentiment, but in 
the points in which his excellence lies he was unsurpassed, and, 
probably, unsurpassable. His works are strong, pure, simple, and 
finished with a Greek severity of outline. 

No. 2. Bryant was preéminently a poet of nature ; in this respect 
a worthy companion of the great Wordsworth. “‘Of his poems of 
nature,’ writes Edmund Clarence Stedman, “the finest and most 
sustained are those written in blank verse. At intervals so rare 
throughout his life as to resemble the seven-year harvests, or the 
occasional wave that overtops the rest, he composed a series of those 
pieces which now form a complete panorama of nature’s aspects, 
moving to the music of lofty thoughts and melodious words.”” Of 
these poems ‘‘ A Forest Hymn’? is a good example. 

No. 3. Selections from ‘‘ A Forest Hymn.”’ 

No. 4. Some of the finest of the poems of nature, however, are 
not written in blank verse. 

Selections from ‘‘ The Evening Wind.” 

No. 5. ‘‘ The Gladness of Nature.”’ 

No. 6. From ‘‘ The Death of the Flowers.”’ 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods and meadows brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove the withered leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's tread. — 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrub the jay, 
And from the wood top calls the crow through all the gloomy day. 


The wind-fiower and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, as falls the plague 


on men, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade, 
and glen. 


And now, when comes the calm, mild day, as still such days will 
come 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are 
still 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he 


bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 


No. 7. In these poems we see how fully the writer has obeyed 
the law which he has himself so beautifully stated. 


Seek’st thou, in living lays, 

To limn the beauty of the earth and sky ? 
Before thine inner gaze 

Let all that beauty in clear vision lie ; 
Look on it with exceeding love, and write 
The words inspired by wonder and delight. 


No. 8. Bryant's reflective poetry is of the very highest order; 
profound, majestic, and inspiring. So deep is his sympathy with 
nature that the finest and best known of these poems might be 
justly included under the head of ‘‘ Poems of Nature.’’ Others are 
more purely abstract. 

No. 9. From ‘‘ Thanatopsis.’’ 


The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green; and, poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 
Are but the solemn decorations all 
Of the great tomb of man. 
So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, . 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch ‘ 
About him and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


No. 10. Selections from ‘‘ The Antiquity of Freedom.”’ 

No. 11. From Mr. Bryant’s constant participation in public af- 
fairs we might suppose he would have found themes for his verse 
in many of the great events which have occurred during the pres- 
ent century, on both sides of the Atlantic. But, in fact, he wrote 
but little poetry of this kind. Probably his editorial work for the 
Evening Post furnished him with an adequate medium of expression 
for his thoughts on such subjects. Several poems were suggested 
by the War of the Rebellion, 

No. 12, Selections from Italy.” 


O Country, marvel of the earth! 
O realm to sudden greatness grown! 
The age that gloried in thy birth, 
Shall it behold thee overthrown ? 
Shall traitors lay that greatness low ? 
No, laud of Hope and Blessing, No! 


And we, who wear thy glcrious name, 
Shall we, like cravens, stand apart, 
When those whom thou hast trusted aim 
The death-blow at thy generous heart ? 
Forth groans the battle-cry, and lo! 
Hosts rise in harness, shouting, No! 


Not yet the hour is nigh when they 
Who deep in Eld’s dim twilight sit, 
Earth’s ancient kings, shall rise and say, 
** Proud country, welcome to the pit 
So soon art thou, like us, brought low!”’ 
No, sullen group of shadows, No! 


For now, behold,Whe arm that gave 
The victory in our fathers’ day, 
Strong, as of old, to guard and save— 
That mighty arm which none can stay— 

On clouds above and fields below, 

Writes, in men’s sight, the answer, No! 
No. 14. Selections from ‘‘ Our Country’s Call.”’ 
No. 15. In the anti-slavery struggle Bryant was an unwearied 
worker, but though his prose writing on the slave question would 
fill volumes, he wrote upon it, in verse, but once. This one poem, 
however, is in his finest vein, and is not surpassed by anything in 
the wide range of anti-slavery literature. 
No. 16. Selections from ‘‘ The Death of Slavery.’’ 
No. 17. Three of Bryant’s poems are of interest as illustrating 
what he might have achieved in the realm of pure fancy had his 
inclination led him thither. His power in this direction has not 
been generally appreciated. The poems referred to are ‘‘ Sella,’’ 
** Little People of the Snow,”’ and ‘‘ Robert of Lincoln.’’ 
No. 18. ‘* Robert of Lincoln.” 
No. 19, Of subjective poetry, too much of which has been pro- 
duced by many poets, Bryant wrote but little. As old age crept 
upon him, however, he made himself and his own emotions the 
theme of an occasional poem. 


From ‘‘ The Third of November.’’ 
Softly breathes the west wind beside the ruddy forest, 
Taking leaf by leaf from the branches where he flies, 
Sweetly streams the sunshine, this third day of November, 
Through the golden haze of the quiet autumn skies. 


Glorious are the woods in their latest gold and crimson, 
Yet our fall-leaved willows are in their freshest green. 
Such a kindly autumn, so mercifully dealing 
With the growth of summer, I never yet have seen. 


Like this kindly season may life’s decline come o’er me, 
Past is manhood’s summer, the frosty months are here ; 
Yet be genial airs and a pleasant sunshine left me, 
Leaf, and fruit, and blossom, to mark the closing year. 


No. 20, From ‘* Waiting by the Gate.’’ 
Beside a massive gateway built up in years gone by, 
Upon whose top the clouds in eternal shadow lie, 
While streams the evening sanshine on quiet wood and lea, 
I stand and calmly wait till the hinges turn for me. 


No. 21. His death occurred, June 12, 1878. Nowhere ean be 
found a more fitting eulogy upon the life and character of the ven- 
erable poet than that contained in one of his own early poems, 
‘©The Old Man’s Funeral.’’ 


Why weep ye then for him, who having won 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labors done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet, 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set ? 


His youth was innocent; his riper age 
Marked with some act of goodness every day ; 
And watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage, 
Faded his last declining years away. 
Cheerful he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 


No, 22. William Cullen Bryant was a good type of the ideal 
American ; a man of affairs, yet alive to the claims of scholarship 
and art; eminently practical, yet true to the teachings of the spirit : 
doing well the prosaic work of this stage of existence, yet not un- 
mindful of a larger life. He was a man cast in a grand mould ; to 
honor him is to aspire toward nobleness and strength. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF EVENTS IN 
THE LIFE OF BRYANT. 


Born in Cummington, Mass., » 
Prints his first poem in The Hampshire Gaeette, 18 1801 
Published The Embargo; or Sketches of the Times: a satire,’ 


Enters Williams College, . + Oct., 1810 
Leaves college, é May, 1811 
Thanatopsis in its first form written, . 1812 
Begins the study of law, 1812 
Inadmittedtothebar, . .°. 
Begins the practice of law at Plainfield, Mass. , ° : 1815 
Writes ‘‘ To a Waterfowl,” : ‘ : Dee. 15, 1815 
Removes to Great Barrington, Mass., 1817 


ab, in The North Ameri ew, § 
Death of his fathor, 189 
Marries Frances Fairchild, June 1, 1821 
Publishes his first collection of poems, Sept., 1821 
Abandons the law and removes to New York, where he takes 
— as editor of a literary magazine, The New York 
Becomes assistant editor of The New York Eveni 
Becomes chief editor of the Post, vine 


** Thanatopsis,’ 


Returns to New York, . ‘ ° ° . March 26, 1836 
Proposes to move to Illinois, Sept., 1836 
Publishes ‘‘ The Fountain and other Poems, J 1842 


Makes a visit to the southern states, . a 4 ‘ 1843 
Buys a country home near Roslyn, L. L., ° 3 = 1843 
Makes a second visit to Europe, ‘ 1845 
Makes a journey to Cuba, 1849 
Makes a third visit to Europe, 1849 
Publishes ‘‘ Letters of a Traveler,” 

Delivers an oration on J. Fenimore Cooper, » Feb. 25, 1852 
Starts on a journey to the Holy Land, : Nov. 13, 1852 


Returns home, _. June, 1853 
Illustrated edition of poems published, |. 1854 
Makes a fifth visit to Europe, . 1857 
** Letters from Spain and other Countries,” . 1859 
Delivers address at the Schiller Festival, . - Noy. 14, 1859 
Delivers an oration on Washington Irving, ° April 3, 1860 
Seventieth birthday celebrated by the Century Club in New 
York, . . . . Nov. 8, 1864 
Buys the homestead at Cummington, . Fe ‘ 1865 
Death of his wife, . July 27, 1866 
Undertakes the translation of Homer, 1866 
Makes a final tour in Europe, 1866, 1867 
Is given a dinner by the Amer. Free Trade League, Jan. 30, 1868 
Delivers an address on Fitz Greene Halleck, . . Feb. 3, 1869 
Publication first vol. of translation of ‘‘ The Iliad,’’ Feb. 18, 1870 
Delivers address on the unveiling of the Morse statue in Cen- 


tral Park, > June 10, 1871 
Publication of the last volume of his translation of ‘* The 

Odyssey,”’ . A March 20, 1872 
Travels in Mexico, . é 1871, 1872 


Delivers address on the unveiling of the Shakespeare statue in 
Central Park, . . . . May 22, 1872 
Publishes The Flood of Tears,’ . 1876 
Receives the gift of the Commemoration vase, . June 20, 1876 
Delivers his oration on Mazzini, May 29, 1878 
Dies, . ° June 12, 1878 
—Alfred S. Roe’s American Authors and their Birthdays. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzies, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
Gopartnnees. souls be addressed to EDITOR LITERARY ECLIPSEs, East 
Sumner, ne. 


ANAGRAMS, 
(Books and their authors.] 
1. Fan’s Real Door, by Wilbur E, Geanoot. 
2. Nat got Extra Pieces, by Clark C. Shendies. 
3. Het’s Right Role, by W. I. Thyndate. 


DIAMOND, 
1. A letter. 5. Snug residences. 
2. Enjoyment. 6. A girl’s nickname. 
3. Surfaces. 7. A letter. 
4. A flower. Ham. 


CONCEALED MOUNTAINS, 


(Find names of mountains by taking consecutive letters just as 
they stand in the puzzle.) 

**To-morrow has come again,’’ said George, ‘‘ and the time has 
now arrived when I must drive that balky horse again.’’ He had 
an animal which would balk and stand without wink or nod for an 
hour. And especially would he do this if George had ordered him 
just in time to catch the train. Once he stopped right on the track. 
Although George's face blanched and his nerves were shaken, I am 
sure he knew that hosts of engines would not start him. He vacated 
the carriage and thought he would ‘see if what he claimed was cor- 
rect. The horse stood perhaps five minutes ere business called him 
elsewhere. At last along came the train, and in so much haste was 
he that he jumped the fence into a man’s field and took the short- 
est cat for his stable. Stopping for no one he met, narrowly 
escaping being killed, capsizing the carriage and scattering its con- 
tents, he reached home in a shorter time than this has taken to tell. 
— gave up the chase as soon as he saw how fast he ran. 

**]T erred when | thought him a slow horse,”’ he said. ‘‘ He will 
never get his proper dues for the time he made that day. He was 
out of sight over the hill innotime. [| could never educate a horse 
to such a speed should I try a life-time.”’ GELIA SANN. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF SEPT. 29. 
PHONETIC CHARADE.—Spaniard (span, yard). 


SCATTERED PROVERB.—If cold air reach you throngh a hole, 
go make your will and mind your soul, 


DIAMOND.— 


OD 
TTT 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA.—My son, give me thine heart, and let 
thine eyes observe my ways. ; 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The first-rate teacher, with or without pedagogies, must be a 
first-rate man or woman when you begin.—Edvward Everett Hale. 

— Let us not forget that education should go ther with legis- 
Jation, and that as the latter without the Pabschig be intelli- 


gent, so the former without the latter cannot be efficient.—M. R. 
Winter. 


— Education as a science comprehends the la i 
and mental constitution of and its 
can and culture. Education as an 

nsists in selecting and applyi i i 

— In speaking of sewing and cooking bein i f 
our public schools Gen. Francis A. Walker said ecg to atl 
“If, as} Horace Mann said, it is a crime for a boy here to grow up 
i ignorance of reading and writing; what sort of an offense is it 

cr a girl here to grow up in ignorance of cooking and sewing ?”’ 

— Public education will gradually readjust itself to meet the 
needs of the times, and to utilize what science and experience have 
taught. If, to some, innovations seem to come rapidly, let them 
not be alarmed, there is always conservatism enough abroad to 
—_ sure that what is genuine and substantial is kept intact, 

ere can be no real life without movement, and the public school 
system, challenged as it is at every point, must continually take on 


Publishes a second collection of poems, 1832 


No, 13, Selections from ‘* Not Yet,’’ 


Makess visittoEurop, , , , , June 24, 1834 


new forms and adapt itself to changing conditions. This is the 


jaw of life; it is also thé law of usefulness,—Samuel T. Dytton, 


Supt. Schools, New Haven, Ut, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and Sorm of printing paper 
cation of sire; we shall, therefore, after, give the measures of book 
in inches, the number first given being the 


Heattn Lessons. A Primary Book. By Jerome 

Walker, M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 198 pp-, 7x5. 
: It is as profitable as it is entertaining, to note the variety and 
individuality of the books developed by the temperance physiology 
laws, so called. This book is thoroughly unlike anything we have 
seen upon the subject. The author is evidently a genius, and he 
has succeeded in teaching the effects of alcoholic stimulants and 
narcotics upon the human system in such a way and in such con- 
nection with other subjects as to appeal forcibly to the imagination 
and reasoning powers of children. The body of doctrine, so to 
speak, will best give an idea of what the book aims to do, leaving 
us merely to say that it does what it aims to do: ‘‘ Health subjects 
should be systematically taught to young children. In order to 
teach health subjects well, the teacher should have broad, unpreju- 
diced views, and should never allow himself to ride hobbies.’’ 

The illustrations, furnished by the artistic skill of Messrs. Harry 
and Dan Beard, are as unlike any other illustrations that ever beau- 
tified a textbook as Charles Follen Adams’ ballads ara unlike Will 
Carleton’s. The pictures are certainly new, and they illustrate 
beyond any question ; that they will interest is as sure as that base 
ball will interest a boy. 


A Primary Geometry, with Simple and Practical Ex- 
amples in Plane and Projection Drawing, and Suited to all Be- 
ginners. By Edward Warren, C.E. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons. 178 pp., 8144x514. Price 75 ets. 

This book has been prepared with great care, high scientific ac- 
curacy, and is at the same time more elementary than most geome- 
tries. The author is a thorough believer in the introduction of Ge- 
ometry, even in advance of Arithmetic, and has simplified it with- 
out diluting the first principles of the science of form. We do not 
see why this book might not be used in the grammar grade with 
good effect. It is certain that every child whose life-work is to be 
mechanical needs the elements of geometry; and, as three-fourths 
of the children leave school before they reach the upper class of 
the grammar school, if they ever have any knowledge of geometry 
it must be gained in the earlier years. We would be the last to 
freight our already over-burdened schools with anything new; but 
this does not prevent us from saying, what we have long thought, 
that there should be some way to introduce something of geomet- 
rical work, such as seems here to be provided, in the grammar 
grades. 

Apvancep AritHMETIC. California Series of School 
Textbooks, Compiled under the direction of the State Board of 
aa: Sacramento, Cal. : State Printing Office. 288 pp., 

x5. 

This work, prepared not for the market, but for the schools of 
California, presents each division of the subject in a concise, direct, 
and practical form. It is conservative as a rule, and yet sufficiently 
flexible to emit some things which the radicals would make obso- 
lete. The amount of matter is materially reduced. One of the 
most striking features of the book is its glossary of seven pages, 
giving definitions of all the terms used in the book at the close, 
omitting all definitions in the body of the book. Onsome accounts 
this departure ought to be met with favor. 

Some devices “ee examples will attract attention. 

6 


42 | 
If a horse travels | 54> miles in 6 hours, what is his rate per 
hour ? 


{ 
In the following the number at the left of the heavy line is the 
divisor, each of the others is made dividend in turn : 


3] 15 29 | a1 | 23 | 18 9! o|24|17| 27 | 14| 11 | 
37 | 28 | 19 
9] 22 | 35 | 41 | 80 | 72 | 56 | 19 | 7 | 26 | 81 | 93 | 45 | 

6 36 43/14! 8 62 | 25 33 | 18 42 | 


A Ssort History or ENGLAND FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By Cyril Ransome, M.A. 
New York: E, P. Dutton & Co, 476 pp., 7x5. Price $1.50. 
In some localities there is a mischievous tendency to reduce 

the time and attention given to the teaching of English history. 

We say mischievous because no history, not even our own, has the 

elements so calculated to arouse enthusiasm, stimulate thought, de- 

velop attention and anchor important facts as the history of Eng- 
land. Thisshort history of Mr. Ransome’s has all the merits of the 
best English histories, and is written from the standpoint of a loyal 

Englishman, in a high literary style, with an analysis, distinctness 

of method, interspersion of tables, maps, and charts, with typo- 

graphical aids calculated to make the book usable in giving all 
that is vital in English history without unnecessary detail. 


A Druitt Book In THE ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. By Edward Conant. Ratland, Vt.: The Tuttle 
Company. 156 pp., 734x5. Price 40 cents. - 


Principal Conant, of the Ratland, Vt., Normal School, has 
resented the public a third enlarged and revised edition of his 
‘ Drill Book in English.’’ It is adapted for classes in reading and 

grammar. We never needed the material upon which to drill in 
this subject more than now, when the danger lies in the direction 
of surface work. Professor Conant has done a good work and 
done it well. 


Tue Story or THe Lire or Queen Victoria. Told 
for Boys and Girls all over the World. By W. W. Tulloch. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Cloth, 74x5, 277 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

The reading of this well-written book will tend to dispel the de- 
lusion not uncommon in the juvenile mind that the condition of 
royalty is something quite apart from that of common mortals, by 
presenting wholesome pictures of the social and domestic life of 
one of the most virtuous of female potentates. It has the great 
advantage, Dr. Tulloch tells us, of “* Her Majesty's gracious and 
careful revision,’’ and can therefore be trusted for accuracy; and 
it is withal, so pleasantly and naturally written, that the effect of 
the story upon the minds of young readers can but be wholesome 
and goed. The first chapters are a little stiff and stately, perhaps, 
for the class of readers addressed, but the biography, on the whole, 
is mellow and attractive. The queen’s life is divided into periods, 


99 follows ; “The Young Girl,” “ The Young Queen,” “The 


Young Wife and Mother,” ‘‘ Royal Visits and Visitors,’’ ‘‘ Domes- 
tie Events and Public Acts,”’ ‘The Queen’s Later Life.’’ Part 
III. contains a pleasant glimpse of Prince Albert, husband of the 
queen 
2 “ That star 

Which shone so close beside her that they made 

One light together, but has past and leaves 

The Crown a lonely splendor.” 

We can but hope that this book will find its way into the hands 

of many boys and girls, and that it will be read by their parents, 
too, for it will prove equally interesting to them. 


True Srorres or AMERICAN Wars. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. Cloth, 5x7. Price, $1.25. 

The twelve stories contained in this volume are suggested or 
taken from old records and family traditions, and present scenes 
and incidents of the Revolutionary and other wars in which America 
has been engaged, in a most fascinating way. They are written 
for the young, and remind the youth of this generation of the 
trying experiences and of the heroic struggles that were made for 
our liberties. They are mainly narrations, in which the boys and 
girls had important parts-to act. ‘‘ Little Deborah's Success in 
the Secret Service,”’ *‘ How Daniel Abbott Outwitted the Indians,” 
** The Story of the Seminole War,’’ ‘‘ The Boy Soldiers of Cherry 
Valley,’’ ‘‘The Story of General P tt’s Capture,’ ‘‘ The 
Story of the Burning of Corlear (Schénectady, N. Y.),’’ ‘‘ The 
Story of the Bunker Hill Powder,’’ ‘‘ The Heroism of Mrs. Hen- 
dee at Royalston, Vt.,’’ an incident in the blockade of 1813, and 
the account of ** Aunt Polly Shedd’s Brigade at the Battle of 
Hampden,” are among the tales graphically told, and illustrated 
in this entertaining book. 

Cortrr’s Serres OF Beginners’ Anat- 
omy, Physiology and Hygiene, Including Scientific Instruction 
on the Effects of Stimulants and Narcotics on the Growing Body. 
By John C, Cutter, B.Se., M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 144 pp., 74x54. Price 30 cts. 

INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, PHysIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
By John C, Cutter, B.Se., M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co, 221 pp., 7¢x5t. Price 50 ets. 

These two books combine so many virtues in authorship, in con- 
ciseness, in illustrative force, in iveness, in distinction be- 
tween the more and the less important, in blackboard summary, 
and in moral force, that their extensive and successful use is cer- 
tain. They respect the claims of science and meet the demands of 
temperance leaders. 


Tue Minor Poems or Mirtron. Edited with 
Notes, by William J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt.D. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 229 pp., 634x544. 
The minor poems oP Milton have received altogether too little 

attention. At least three of his minor poems, ‘‘ L’ Allegro,” ‘‘ I 
Penseroso,’’ and ‘‘Comus’”’ contribute as much to the genius of 
Milton in the estimate of classic scholarship as ‘‘ Paradise Lost.’’ 
Because of the brevity and appreciable quality of these minor 
poems they should be stadied, and may be studied, when the latter 
cannot well be. As usual the introductory chapter upon the ‘‘ Life 
and Minor Poems of Milton,’’ and the abundant notes and addenda 
make this edition of surpassing merit. Mr. Rolfe has no compet- 
itor in this work which he does with critical exactness, rare fervor, 
and artistic skill. 

A History or Connecticot. By Elias Sanford. 
Hartford: S. S. Seranton & Co. 381 pp., 8x 544. 

Mr. Sanford is well equipped for the preparation of a History 
of Connecticut adapted to the school children of the state. It is 
one of the favorable signs of the times that the history and tradi- 
tions of each state are being focussed for the home-reading and 
school study of the young. Connecticut abounds in material for 
an entertaining history. The author has collected the material 
exhaustively, has winnowed it carefully, has written the story so 
that it may be read enjoyably by children, and has added in foot- 
notes a vast amount of important matter. The publishers have 
given it an attractive setting, illuminating it with numerous maps, 
illustrations, and charts. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co. announce for early publica- 
tion ‘‘ My Old Kentucky Home,’’ and ‘‘ The Swanee River,’’ by 
Stephen Collins Foster; ‘‘ Tools of Nature,’’ by Alice Brown ; 
‘* Under Pine and Palm,’’ by Mrs. Frances Mace. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Les Misérables; by Victor Hu 0; translated by Isabel F. Hapgood; 


rice, $1.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Pr edacational Ends; or, The Ideal of Personal Development; by 
Sophie Bryant. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


oternational Education Series: Elementary Psychology and Educa- 
tion; by Joseph Baldwin; price, $1.50. New York: D. Appiogon & Co. 

Holiday Entertainments; price, 30 cents. —- The yhild’s Own 
Speaker; by E C. & L J. Rook; price, 15 cents.—The Elocutionist’s 
Annual (No. 15) 5 compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker ; price, 30 cents. 
——Choice Dialect and Other Characterizations for Reading and Reci 
tation; compiled by Charles C. Shoemaker; price, 30 cents. Philadel- 
phia: The National School of Oratory and Elocution. 

History of the United States, written for the Chautauqua Renting 
Circles; by Edward E. Hale; price, $1.00.—The Physiology an 
Hygiene of the House in Which we Live; by Marcus P. Hatfield, A.M., 
M.D.; price, $1.00.—Classic German Course in English; by William 
Cleaver Wilkinson; price, $1.00.—Readings from Washington Irv- 
ing; price, 40 cents.——An Outline Sketch of American Literature; by 
Henry A. Beers: price, 60 cents. Philosophy of the Plan of Salva- 
tion; by James B. Walker, D.D.; price, 60 cents.—Short History of 
the Medizval Church; by John F. Hurst, D.D.; price, 40 cents. New 

ork: Chautauqua Press. 
Americans ; by Benjamin J. Lossing, J.L.D.; price, mo- 

’s Granddaughter; by Francis ‘ 
pe 7 Baron E. de Maudat-Grancey ; price, 20 cts. 


——Paddy at Home; by the 
at vy Travelers on the Congo; by Thomas W. Knox. New 
York: Harper & Bros. to North; by 


he Dutch; or, Borneo from South 
225.—The Life and Times of John Jay; 
by William Whitelock; price, 1.75.——Stories of the Magicians; b 
the Rev. Alfred J. Chureh, M.A.; price, $1.50. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. 
, ic: First Steps in Number; by William M. Peck, 
aM: Mathematical Note Book, Arithmetic ; by 
J. H. Brensinger; price, 10 cents. New York: A, Lovell & Co. 2 
Plutarch’s Lives of Timoleon, Paulus milius, Lysander, an 


: ents. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Kitchen Textbook; Lessons in Cooking for the uae of 
Classes in Public and Industrial Schools; by Mrs. )». A, ne 
price, $1.00,——South by Esther Bernon Carpenter ; 
ton: »berts Bro 
on The School Days of an American Boy; by Robert 


‘ : Jordan, Marsh, & Co. 
Rooks L.-ILL.; edited by Thomas D. Seymour; price, 


$1.35. Boston: Ginn & Co. par 4 
; or, Winter at the Life-Saviug Station; by Edwar 
$1.25. New York: Thomas ittaker. For sale in 


Clarke & Carruth. 
Salvation After D. Morris, D.D., LL.D. ; 


Death ? by E. 
rice, $1.25. New York; A, C, Armstrong & Son. For sale in Boston 
by Damrell & Upham, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The California Investment Company recently 
addressed a communication to the Southern California Presb tery 
offering to give a large amountof land fog a university, on condition 
that Harvard, Princeton, or Yale be taken as models. 

_Dr. Josef Oellacher, a prominent Austrian professor connected 
with the University of Innsbruck, Tyrol, is stopping temporarily in 
San Francisco, preparatory to an Eastern visit. 

The San Francisco Board of Education are of the opinion that 
the Board of Supervisors have failed to appropriate a sufficient sum 
for the maintenance of schools for the year. 

Red Bluff is to have a new schoolhouse, to cost nearl $20,000, 
San Buenaventura has voted bonds for a $30,000 schoolhouse. 

At the recent examination of teachers in San Francisco, there 
were 64 applicants for second-grade certificates; one year ago 150 
made application. Of this year’s list 62 were ladies. 
Superintendent Hoitt thinks the demand for State textbooks 
this year will far exceed that of last. 

_ An attempt was made, a short time ago, to fire the school build- 
ings of Healdsburgh. The plot was discovered before any serious 
damage had been done. 

_ Professor Blackmar, of the University of the Pacific, is spend- 
ing a few months at Johns Hopkins. 

_Professor Hilgard has declined a position on the State Board of 
Silk Culture. 

_ The University of Southern California has lately been the recip- 
ient of numerous liberal endowments, Its present wealth in that 
direction is estimated at three and a half million dollars. The 
people of the southern half of the state would be pleased to have 
the university outside sectarian control. 

San Diego schools now have an enrolled membership of 1,300 
children. An election has been called for the p of submit- 
ting the question of the issuance of $80,000 bonds to provide addi- 
school facilities. 

ames Sutton will edit The Berkeleyan, the coll journal of 
the State University, the coming gs 7 pio 
It was thought, some time ago, that the Pioneer Kindergarten 
Society of San Francisco would have to discontinue one of te four 
schools under its control, but friends have come to the rescue, who 
propose to raise the funds from a series of ‘‘ benefits.’’ 
State Superintendent Hoitt has returned from his eastern trip, 
and, at the next meeting of the Board of Education, will report 
the result of his investigations concerning the publication of the 
geographies, Mr. Hoitt has visited all. the leading publishing 
houses, with a view to securing the plates for the California text- 
books on geography. 

The Superintendent of Schools in San Francisco announces that 
there are 24,000 children of school age in that city who do not at- 
tend school. He thinks many of them would attend but for want 
of adequate school facilities. 

The San Diego Board of Education has decided that three days’ 
absence (instead of five, as formerly) shall cause a pupil to lose his 
seat; that recesses be shortened from twenty minutes to fifteen 
minutes each ; and that each primary teacher be allowed one day in 
each term to visit the schools of other primary teachers. 

The University of Southern California has decided to open four 
branch ‘‘ colleges,’’ as follows: ‘The Freeman College of Applied 
Sciences, at Inglewood, endowed with $600,000 by essre. 
Freeman, Vail, and Silent; The College of Liberal Arts, 
endowed with $100,000 by Los Angeles capitalists, conditioned 
that it be located near Los Angeles; Female College for Science 
and the Classics, endowed with $200,000, to be located at Glendora, 
near Azusa; and a fourth college, endowed with $200,000 by the 
proprietors of Montaloo, Ventura County. The building plans are 
ready, and work will begin at once. 

The City Superintendent of San Francisco objects to the election 
of school directors for more than two years. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Puedlo, 
CoLoRADO.—Among the able educators who have been forced to 
come to Colorado for a change of climate is A. A. Moulton, for- 
merly president of a le&ding denominational college in Ohio. Ex- 
President Moulton has found both health and vigor by joining a 
surveying corps. 

Superintendent McGinty of Delta County held a meeting of his 
association, Oct. 15. 

Principal Frowine of Manitou is revising the course of study in 
his schools. 

The Board of Education of the Colorado Springs schools has ap- 
propriated $1,500 for the purchase of physical apparatus. They 
never do things by halves in that charming and intelligent little 
city. Miss Birss, who was elected to a position in the Colorado 
Springs High School and also to the normal school of Nebraska, 
—her Alma Mater,—accepted the latter position. 

A Miss Willard of the Woodward (Cincinnati) High and Normal 
School, has accepted a position in the Aspen schools. 

Norman Clifford has taken charge of the Buena Vista School. 
The assistants are Messrs. Graham, Black, and Quinn. 

Miss Kemp has taken charge of the Parker school. She is 
said to be an excellent teacher. She taught in the primary at 
Buena Vista, but increase of salary took her to Parker. 

J. J. Brammitt has charge of the Glenwood Springs school ; he 
has two assistants. 

Supt. W. R. Callicotte, of Aspun, has eight assistant teachers, 
four of whom are new. 4 

A general meeting of teachers on the other side of the range is 
being agitated. ‘The time and place have not yet been announced. 

Yielding to urgent requests, W. W. Remington, of Ft. Collins, 
will be an independent candidate for the superintendency of Lar- 
imer County. 

A teacher’s association has been started at Loveland. 

The exhibit made at the State Fair at Pueblo, by the State Agri- 
cultural College, was a fair comment on modern practical methods 
of instruction. Professor Blount was in charge of the exhibit. 

Supt. W. H. McCreery, of Larimer County, after five years of 
faithful and successful service as county superintendent, declined 
to be a candidate for nomination. The teachers and friends of 
education in northern Colorado regret this decision of Superintend- 
ent McCreery. He has made a marked and lasting impression 
upon the schools that have been under his supervision. Surely no 
man stands higher in the esteem of the school people of our state 
than this retiring officer. : 

County superintendent J. B. Cook, of Weld County, was unani-- 
mously re-nominated by his party,—Republican. 


INDIANA.—Ex-County “> Auglin has charge of 
the Barkit schools this year. e Professor says that the work he 
did in that official capacity so thoroughly prepared him for the 
work of thé schoolroom that he has entered upon the discharge of 
his new duties with great zest. We venture the statement that 
Kosciusko County has no more promising a young man than Ex- 
Superintendent Auglin. 

he Silver Lake schools opened with Paul Wilkie as principal, 
Miss Katie Philips in the intermedigte, and Miss Hattie Long in 


the primar ary department, 


as 
; 
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State Editor, E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 
ILLINoIs.—Supt. R. W. Stevenson, of Colum- 
bus, Obio, delivered an able address to the teach- 
ers of Peoria, Oct. 8 His subject was ‘* The 
Commonplace in Education.’’ Hon. Charles E. 
Ham. of Chicago, read a lectiire before the Scien- 
tifie Association of Peoria; subject, ‘* Industrial 
in our Common Schools.’? The debate that fol- 
lowed the lecture was spirited and instructive. 
The inter-collegiate contest in Illinois occurred 
on the 7th of October. Mach interest was mani- 
fested in this meeting by the college boys, and the 
usual number, of course, were disappointed. The 
University of Illinois won the first honor, and Illi- 
nois College the second. Kuox College holds the 
championship among IIlinois colleges in base ball. 
The Fulton County Historical and Scientific As- 
sociation met recently at Lewistown. Mr. H. L. 
Roberts read a paper on the ‘‘ Archwology of 
Fulton County.”’ D. S. Harris discussed the 
** Microscope.” Miss Minnie Kelley read a 
paper on the ‘‘ Craw-fish.’’ County Snperin- 
tendent Rice delivered an address on the ‘‘ Jean- 
nette Arctic Expedition.’’ This is said to have 
been the most interesting session the society has 
yet held.—Arrangements are being made to have 
a meeting of the Fulton County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation sometime in November. The session will 
begin on Thursday and extend through the rest of 
the week.—The Manual, or Schoolroom Guide is 
much thought of in Fulton County. The supply 
. is not equal to the demand. Steps have been taken 
to have a new edition published. The teachers of 
oe Seay are pushing also the reading circle 
work, 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—The schools are again in session, and 
Saturday teachers’ meetings are the order of the 
season. Almost all the counties have at least one 
meeting per month. Superintendent MacDonald, 
of Shawnee, has for some years published a circu- 
lar giving the program for the year. He is eer- 
tainly pleased with the plan, for he follows it 
again this year. Other county superintendents are 
using this method. 

Kansas is establishing new educational institu- 
tions so fast that we can hardly keep a list of the 
names. They all seem to do well, and yet the old 
institutions continue to advance in the numbers en- 
rolled, and in the excellence of the instruction im- 
parted. The state institutions all have larger en- 
rollments than ever before and the Normal still 
leads everything else in the state, being now well 
along with its sixth hundred for this year. 

Supt. B. T. Davis, of Anthony, is making plans 
for an excellent course of entertainments for his 
people, and is moving in the matter so as to offer 
other cities a chance to unite in the enterprise. 
Why would it not be a good thing for a number of 
schovl superintendents in our leading cities to form 
a lecture association ? 

The program of ovr state teachers’ association 
has been slow in coming out. We expect to pre- 
sent it soon. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MicuIGANn. — Prof. W. H. Payne has decided 
to resign the chair of pedagogy in Michigan Uni- 
versity, at the close of the present semester, to ac- 
cept the presidency of the University of Tennes- 
see. Professor D’Ooge has returned from his 
sojourn at Athens, and will take charge of his 
classes in Greek. Professor Burt has resigned. 
and is succeeded by Professor Gayley. A bust of 
the late James MeMillan, of D-troit, has been 
plac-d in the university library. Work has begun 
on the new mechanical Jaboratory. 

The fourth meeting of the Michigan School- 
masters’ (]ub will be held at Aon Arbor, Saturday, 
October 22, 1887. The following are the speak- 
ers and their topics: ‘* Report on Secondary 
Instruction in Europe,’’ paper by Prof. Calvin 
Thomas, of the University uf Michizan; ‘ The 
Place and Fanction of the Normal School,’’ 
paper by Prof. August Lodeman, of the State 

ormal School; ‘* The Philosophical and Legal 
Basis for the Educational Existence of the High 
School,’’ paper by -Prof. W. H. Payne, of the 
University of Michigan; ‘‘ American History 
and Politics in Secondary Schools,’’ by Supt. 
©. N. Kendall, of the Jackson Schools. All 
meetings will be held in room 24, North Hall of 
the main University Building. 


~ 


State Editor, W. EpGaR TAYLOR, Peru. 

NEBRASKA.—The total enrollment in the Lin- 
coln schools is 2,728. This is an increase of 400 
over the first week of last year. The total num- 
ber in the high schoolroom is 154. 

Miss Nevins has been chosen assistant principal 
of Pacific School, Omaha, and Miss Shellenber- 
gor has been appointed principal of the Vinton 

ool, in the same city. Superiotendent James 
reports an increase of 2,000 pupils since last year, 
which is an increase of 25 per cent. 
ri Prof. H. E. Hitehoock, of the State University, 
; has the sympathy of Nebraska teachers in the loss 
oceasioned by the recent death of his son. 

Superintendent McClusky, of Lancaster County, 
12 is well settled again, after his summer vacation in 

New York State. His teachers held a meeting 
Oct. 1, to diseuss courses of study for ungraded 
schools. Supt. C. D. Rakestraw, of Nebraska 
City, was present, and gave the results of bis ex- 
perience in Otoe County. 


State Editor, NELSON B. HENRY, Chapel Jill. 
NortH CAROLINA.—There are several edaca- 
tional publications in the state doing good work in 
their special lines. The Schoolteacher, edited and 
—. monthly by Professors Tomlinson and 
lair, is a journal of high standing which touches 
every phase of education in the state. 
The colleges are all well attended. The state is 
ing aroused, on the subject of higher educa- 
tion, especially. About $35,000 of the $100,000 
endowment fund for Trinity College have been se- 


cared, and Davidson College bas just declared her 
intention to increase her endowment fund $100,000. 
Wake Forest has erected a new building and made 
other improvements. ‘Trinity College has offered a 
post-graduate course. President Crowell seems to 
be a good organizer, and has made many valuable 
changes. The university opens with increased 
numbers, and a higher grade of pupils. In addi- 
tion to the regular normal course, the university 
will offer a special course to teachers, of three 
months, which will open either the 15th of Novem- 
ber, or the 14th of February. Tuition is free to 
teachers. President Battle bas organized an his- 
torical society among the faculty and students, 
and hopes to extend its inflaence beyond the bor- 
ders of the state. The Teachers’ Seminary meets 
on alternate Tuesday evenings, under the charge 
of the professor of the Science and Art of Teaching. 
The members are taking quite an interest in the 
anbject for the next meeting,—‘‘ The Character of 
Female Education.”’ 


New York. — Friends’ Academy, at Locust 
Valley, L. L., has opened with a full attendance 
of both boarding and day pupils. Prof. Oren B. 
Wilbur, who was last year principal of the Union 
School at Middle Granville, N. Y.. is the princi 
pal and teacher of mathematics. Horace L. Dil- 
loworth, A.B., has been chosen teacher of sciences. 
The Edueational Counci] of Montgomery 
County has elected the following: President, 
Principal Weiman, of Fonda; vice-president, 
Principal Cole, of Amsterdam ; secretary and 
treasurer, Principal Sworthout, of Fualtonville. 
Some of the,new principals in this state are: 
W. E. Rawley, Rensselaerville; Hamittow Terry, 
Franklinville; W. L. McGowan, Olean; H. M. 
Lovell, Elmira, Free Academy ; J. M. Frost, Supt., 
Hudson; F. M. Smith, Stamford; A. G. Miller, 
Herkimer; W. H. Scott, Syracuse, Porter School ; 
H. H. Roberts, Middletown High School; Rob- 
ert Simpson, Phcnix; John A. Demorest, Nyack ; 
J. F. Tathill, Gouverneur, | 
The various military academies, with very few 
exceptions, have opened with the promise of a 
prosperons year. Mvuhegan Lake School is filled 
to its utmost capacity, having forty boys. Peeks- 
kill Military Academy has 120 students enroiied, 
including the preparatory department of Worrall 
Hall. Mr. Charies Camp, of New Haven, Ct., 
who for the last seven years snecessfully conducted 
the niusical department at Clinton Liberal Insti- 
tute, Fort Plain, is now in charge of the musical 
department at Peekski!] Military Academy. 
Mr. O. J. Penrose, is the new director of the 
commercial department of the Chamberlain Insti- 
tute and Female College at Randolph. 

State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Outo.— The Tri-County Association, composed 
of Wayne, Ashland, and Medina Counties, will 
hold a meeting at Doylestown, the 28th and 29th 
insts. An excellent program has been prepared, 
containing the names of the prominent teachers 
of the different counties of the association. Mr. 
John Dewitt Miller, of New York City, is en- 
gaged to deliver his noted lecture, ‘* The Stranger 
at our Gates,’’ 

The State Board of Examiners met at Colum- 
bas, on the 7th inst. The following are the offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: President, Dre. E. E. 
White, Cincinnati; Dr. Alston Ellis, Clerk, Ham- 
ilton; Dr. John Hancock, Treasurer, Chillicothe. 
The next meeting for the examination of appli- 
cants will be held at the high school building, 
Columbus, beginning Dee. 27. A circular has 
been issued. 

The trustees of the Ohio State University have 
upon recommendation of the president, Dr. Seott, 
adopted a rule abolishing monitors at chapel exer- 
cises. The attendance upon these exercises is now 
a matter of honor and duty with students. 

Supt. W W. Ross was tendered the superin- 
tendency of the Sandusky schools lately at a sal- 
ary of $2,000 per annum. 

State Commissioner Tappan has issued a very 
complete circular on ‘* Township Boards of Educa- 
tion.’’ This cireular sets forth clearly the needs 
of the country schools. 

M. Manley and C, C. Miller are the instructors 
for the Columbiana County Institute, to be held 
the week beginning the 24th inst. 

Mount Union College is still without a presi- 
ident. Vice-Pres. G. W. Clarke is serving as 
president pro tem. 

Pres. LeRoy D. Brown, of the Nevada State 
University, reports a favorable opening of that 
institution. 

Walter M. Miller, of the Portsmonth High 
School, has been elected to the chair of Mathemat- 
ies and Natural Sciences in the State University 
at Reno Nevada. 


PENNSYLVANIA. —Dr. E. E. Higbee, state 
superintendent of public instruction, has appointed 
Friday, Oct. 21, as fall arbor day for schools, and 

uests its general observance all over the state. 

nsiderable interest has been raised in school 
circles by the election of Father MeTighe, a Cath- 
olic priest, as principal of the Thirty-third Ward 
School, Pittsburg. The Board was five Catholics 
and one Protestant. He presented himself for 
examination before City Superintendent Lucky, 
and passed most creditably. There bas been a 
in that ward, and it is 

ought the pupi ere will now atten 
lic = 
State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga, 

TENNESSEE. — Professor Thomas, a teach. 
the Bell house city schools, in Knosville, mor 
morning of October (th, while exhibiting a rattle- 
snake to his class, was severely bitten in the 
thumb of his right hand. Having the presence of 
mind to put the reptile quietly aside, he hurried 
jto the nearest drug-store and drank some liquor. 


‘He is now getting along'‘nicely, but his arm is 


swollen and his thumb is black. The Professor, no 
doubt, will be more cautious concerning his man- 
ner of object-teaching in the future. 

The graded schools of Morristown, 
October 3, with an enrollment of 240. 
fessor Frontis, of North Carolina, has charge. 

A good report is sent us by W. R Montgomery, 
Esq., secretary of the Sevier County Teachers 
Institute. He says: ‘‘Supt. J. F. Sharpe opened 
anormal school for Sevier County, Jane 28, with 
an enrollment of 85 teachers. It continued two 
weeks, the average attendance being 7). Three- 
fourths of the 86 schools of the county are taught 
by trained teachers, and three-fourths read educa- 
tional journals. At the monthly institutes, fully 
one-half the teachers of each county are present at 
their respective sessions. 

A report comes from the institute held at’ En- 
ert’s Cove, September 9. Many subjects of inter 
est to educators were discussed, among which 
were ‘“‘ How to Start a Class on the Chart,” 
“The Association of Geography and History,” 
How to Secure Good Government in Schools,” 
and ** The Teaching of Language.’’ It was advo- 
cated that teachers should be professional, and 
that no time could be given to politics, ete., with 
out detriment to the schools. 

Miss Lucy H. Hitchcock remains in charge of 
the Normal Department of Central Tennessee 
College the coming year. The course of study has 
been enlarged, and a normal library is in prospect. 


opened 
Pro- 


NEW ENGLAND. 


COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

The second annual meeting of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
will be held at the College of Liberal Arts, Boston 


University (No. 12 Somerset street), on Friday 

and Saturday, October 28 and 29. ‘The committee 

on the revision of the constitution will present its 

report at the business meeting, and action upon 

the same will probably be taken. Program: 
Friday p. m., October 28. 

230 — The Place of the Fiuting-School in 
American Education’’; by Professor George T. 
Ladd, of Yale University. Diseussion to be 
opened by Dr. Walter Q. Seott, principal of Phil- 
lips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Saturday, a. m., October 20. 

9.00 — Business meeting; Election of Officers; 
Report of Committee to confer with the Commis- 
sion on Entrance Examinations; Report of Com- 
mittee on the revision of the Constitution. 

10.00 —** Aims and Methods in Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching.’’ Vaper by Mr. Samuel Tour- 
ber, Master in Girls’ High Sehvol, Boston. Dis- 
cussion to be opened by Prof. Richard A. Rice, of 
Williams College. 

The following question may also be taken up 
for discussion: ‘* How can the interests of higher 
education secure a more appreciative and hearty 
support ?” 


NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


The annual meeting of the New England Nor- 
mal School Teachers’ Association will be held at 
the School Committee Rooms, Mason street, Bos- 
ton, on Friday, Oct. 28. Program: 

10.00 to 10.30 — General Business. 

10.30 to 12 30 — Brief reports from the various 
normal schools. 

2.00 to 3.15 — Paper, ‘‘ The Nature of Will.” 
By Dr. William James, professor of Philosophy, 
Harvard University. 

3.30 to 4.30— Reports from normal schools 
resumed, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Miss Emma L. Baldwin, of Manchester, has 
gone to Chicago to take charge of a private school. 

— Miss Alice M. Dudley has been recently 
elected teacher at Dover. 

— The Nashua Board of Education has voted to 
pay their teachers once a month. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

At the recent meeting of the New England 
Pablic School Music Teachers’ Association the fol- 
lowing board of officers was elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, D. B. Hagar, Salem, Mass., 
re-elected ; vice-presidents, O. B. Brown, Malden, 
Mass. ; Mrs. S. C. Bailey, of Winchester, Mass. ; 
W. L. Fitch, Portland, Me. ; J. J. Kimball, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Miss Kate C. E. Lincoln, Rat- 
land, Vt.; A. C. White, Pawtucket, R. LL; 
James A. Butterfield, Norwich, Ct. ; secretary, 
George A. Veazie, Jr., Chelsea, Mass., re-elected ; 
treasurer, Henry G. Carey, Boston, Mass. ; di- 
rectors, C. R. Bill (chairman), Salem, Mass. : 
Harry Benson, Boston, Mass. ; L. B. Marshall, 
Boston, Mass.; Nathan Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Mass.; W. S. Tilden, Medfield, Mass.; J. B. 
Sharland, Boston, Mass.; George F. Wilson, 
Wakefield, Mass. ; ©. E. Whiting, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. W. Keays, Melrose, Mass. ; 8S. H. O. Hadley, 
Somerville, Mass. ; J. M. Mason, Boston, Mass. ; 
Luther Whiting Mason, Boston, Mass. 

The autumn meeting of the Worcester County 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Spencer, on 
Saturday the 22d inst. All teachers and friends 
of edacation are cordially invited to be present. 
The program includes papers on ‘‘ School Super 
vision,’’ by D. B. Hubbard, Esq., chairman of the 
School Committee, Grafton; Arithmetic,” by 
Mr. Jalius E. Warren, grammar school, Spencer ; 

The Aim of Culture,’’ by Mr. A. E. Ford, high 
school, Clinton; ‘‘ Evening Schools and Unclas- 
sified Pupils,’’—diseussion, opened by Supt. J. G. 
Edgerly, Fitchburg; ‘‘ How our National Laws 
by W. W. Rice, Worcester, 

@ teachers and citizens of Spencer ex 
hospitality of the town. 


} 
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CULTIVATE A TASTE FOR READ. 
ING AS A SOURCE OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Great interest is manifest in all parts of 
the country in the teaching of “ Natural 
Knowledge.” Elementary science is being 
placed in the course of study for grammar 
grades. The importance of training the 
mind to observe and understand common 
things is being realized as never before in 


the history of education. In no other sub- 
ject can so much knowledge be imparted 
indirectly as in that of reading. Formerly 
the selections in reading-books were of a 
purely literary and moral character. 

In the best of the late readers there is a 
great change. Selections are chosen as 
well for the information they contain as for 
their literary merit. This is especially true 
of the Lippincott Series. 

In the Fifth Reader of this series is : 


Tue “ ARouND THE WoRLD LETTERs.” 
—These letters form a series of chapters 
alternating with others on a different basis, 
and relate incidents of a three years’ voy- 
age by a class of students accompanied by 
their instructors. The letters combine a 
large amount of geographical and historical 
information, so interwoven with choice lit- 
erary selections as to furnish a great variety 
of interesting and instructive reading mat- 
ter. 


THe CHaRACTER OF THE SELECTIONS.— 
After the voyagers leave England and Scot- 
land they visit Holland, and a brief account 
of that interesting country is followed by 
Goldsmith’s poetical description of it. 

The description of the voyage up the 
Rhine is a pleasing setting to selections 
from Byron and others, while the view of 
Bingen, nestled among its hills, is enhanced 
by Mrs. Neston’s “ Bingen on the Rhine.” 

In Paris, at the Hotel of the Invalids, 
we are reminded of “ Napoleon’s Return” 
from St. Helena, and, following this, we 
have Tennyson’s ode to England’s greatest 
soldier, the Duke of Wellington. 

While making a tour of the Holy Land, 
every locality of which is rich in historic 
associations, and has furnished themes for 
some of the finest literary productions, quo- 
tations are made, which will be read with 
much greater interest and profit than when 
presented in isolated selections. 

The same plan is followed as they pass 
from Palestine to Egypt, through that 
ancient land, and then back through the 
Mediterranean, touching at Utica, the scene 
of Cato’s soliloquy and death. 

After vewing Carthage, their route is to 
the Madeiras and Teneriffe, to St. Helena, 
through the East Indies, to China, to Japan, 
to San Francisco, and home. 


A full set of Lippincott’s Readers (five 
books) will be sent, prepaid, for examina- 
tion on receipt of $1.50 (the six books, 
$2.00). Fifth, 75 cents. 


Address 


J, B. LIPPINCOP? COMPANY, Publishers, 


Nos. 715 & 717 Marker Sr., 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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RHODE ISLAND, 


— The forty-third annual meeting of the Rhod 
Island Institute of Instruction, will be held in 
Music Hall, Providence, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, Oct. 27, 28, and 29. The following is 


the program : 
Thursday Forenoon. 
10.15.—* The Thought Flement in the Study of - 
guage.” Mr. I. B. Burgess, Rogers High School. on 
Worteriy opened by Mr. Willard, High School, 
11.15.—" Discipline in the High & ” 
Huling, A.M., High School, Greene 
11.45. ussion, opened by Mr. Butler, High School, 


Warren. 
Thursday Afternoon. 
2.45.—" The Seieuce of Child-Training”:; Miss 
.15.— Discussion, o 
Commissioner. c » Opened by Mr. Stockwell, State 
.45.—"* ucation Appli 
ley. Warren, pplied to Life”; Rev. W. N. Ack 
-15.— Discussion, opened by Mr. J. Mil - 
dent American Institute of 
4.35.—Reading by Mr. John Matteson, Providence. 
me Thursday Evening. 
The Elements of a Liberal ucation”; Walter 
Quincy Scott. LL.D., Principal Phillips Exeter Academy. 
“The Relation of Brown University to the State”: 
& e: Robinson, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown Uni- 
v. 
10.15 —“ What Shall we Teach the Children?”; Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, National Superintendent W. ©. T. U. 
10 45.—Di i P d by Professor Wilson, State 


Normal School. 

11.05 —* The Need of an American Psychology”; Rev. 
A. E. Winship, Editor N. E. Journal of Education. 

11.35.—Discussion, opened by Mr. Pease, Supt. Schools, 
Pawtucket. 

11.50.— The Reading Circle. Recommendation of 
courses of readiug for 1887-8 by the directors. 

Friday Afternoon. 

2.45.—*' Instruction in Civics in Public Schools” ; Mr. 
Frederic N. Luther, of the Providence Journal. 

3.15 —Discuxsion, opened by D. W. Hoyt, A.M., Princi- 
pal High School, Providence. 

3.45.—* Industrial Education in the Public Schools ”; 
Hon. ‘ames MacAlister. Supt. Schools, Philadelphia. 

4.15.—Discussion, opened by Col. William P. Sheffield, 


Newport. 
Friday Evening. 
Address by His Exceliency, Governor Davis. 
Address by Hon. Horace 8. Tarbell, Supt. Schools, 
Providence. 
Address by Hon. James MacAlister, Supt. Schools, 
Philadelphia. 
rday Forenoon 


Satu 

10.15.—‘ The Senses and their Culture’; Thomas M. 
Balliet, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Rooting, Pa. 

10.565.—Di ion, op d by Dr. Morgan, State Nor- 
mal School. 

11.25.—The Question Box, under the leadership of 
William T. Peck, A.M., High School. Providence. 

12.15.—Reports of Committees and Election of Officers. 


DIVERS POINTS. 


— The late Richard Quaid left University Col- 
lege, London, $350,000 for the promotion of gen- 
eral education in modern languages. 

— Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland will hereafter 
teach history in a girls’ boarding school in New 
York City known as Reed’s College. 


— The Chautauqua Workers will hold assem- 
blies at Terre Haute, Ind., Oct. 24-28; at Lonis- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 31-Nov. 4; and at Evansville, 
Ind., Nov. 7-11. 


— Mr. James Russell Lowell recently distributed 
the prizes and certificates of merit to the successful 
students of the University Extension Society, at 
Trymbee Hall, London. 


— John H. Wheeler, late professor of Greek in 
the University of Virginia, died at Newbury, Vt., 
on the 10th inst. He had been officially connected 
with Harvard and Johns Hopkins Universities 
and Bowdoin College. 


— The Princess of Wales has consented to be- 
come a patroness of the ladies’ department of 
King’s College, Eng. Eight years ago this de- 
partment was established, and the lectures are now 
attended by 400 women. 


— The next regular meeting of the Collegiate 
Alumnx Association will be held at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., October 22. ‘‘ The 
Daty of the College Graduate to the English Lan- 
guage ’’ is the theme for discussion. 


— The passing of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
road stock dividend causes a loss of about $60,000 
to Johns Hopkins University. But the financial in- 
terests of the university have been managed with 
great prudence, and there is still a large fund at 
command. This will not canse any curtailment in 
the operations of the school. 


— This issue is full of news. In addition to our 
regular state items we have fresh letters from Chi- 
cago, HKoston, New York, and St. Louis, — and 
an English Letter also. We present besides the 
general news of the week. Such has been the 
pressure on our columns in all our departments 
that we are obliged to withhold until the next issue 
our report of the proceedings of the recent meet- 
ings of the Conn. S. T. A., which we had hoped to 
publish this week. 


— The majority of the letters received at the 
Indian Bureau pertaining to the new policy of fer- 
bidding instruction in the Indian languages are 
letters of approval. Indian ggent James Me- 
Laughlin, who is thoroughly identified with the 
interests of the Indians, has written in this man- 
ner: ‘* Nothing can be gained by teaching Indians 
to read and write in the vernacular, as their liter- 
ature is limited, and much valuable time would be 
lost in attempting it. Furthermore, I have found 
the vernacular of the Sioux very misleading, while 
a full knowledge of the English language enables 
the Indians to transact busivess as individuals, and 
to think and act for themselves, independently of 
each other.’’ 


END STAMP for samples of 
our Monthly Readers, four grades. 
Liberal commission given to local agents 
to show, and take orders for, our books. 


Address 
THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 30 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO : 183, 185, 187 Wabash Av. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class High School in Massachusetts, a lady 
or gentleman to teach French, German, Physics, and 
Chemistry. Must speak the German fluently. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


THAT PART-SONG AND CHORUS BOOK 


Is just ready. 
Boston schools. 


It is edited by Cas. E. Wurrina, formerly teacher of music in the 


This work has been examined by many of the best music-teachers of Boston and 
vicinity, and pronounced to be an unusually interesting and useful addition to the books 


for High Schools, Normal Schools, Choral Societies, etc. 
better book than the one you are using, send to the publishers for this one. 


If you really want a new or 
If you 


would like to see it without a view to introduction, send $1.00 for it. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Riverside Literature Series. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, HISTORICAL AND BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES. Eacu NuMBER, 15 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


No, 29, just published, contains NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S Little Daffydowndilly, Little Annie’s 
Ramble, The Snow Image, A Rill from the Town Pump, and David Swan, together with a sim- 


ple and interesting sketch of Hawthorne's life. 


There stories are the simplest, and at the same time among the most beautiful, that Hawthorne 


wrote. 


This number of the Riverside Literature Series is intended as an easy Fourth Reader. 


An extra number of the Riverside Literature Series, published in September, is AMERICAN 
AUTHORS AND THEIR BIRTHDAYS, by ALFRED S. Rok, Principal of the High School 


at Worcester, Mass. It contains,— 

¢ 
days of Longfellow, Whittier, H 
Bayard Taylor, Washington Irving, 
tions and prices of all needful material 


mes, and many valuable suggestions, for the celebration of the Birth 
Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emerson, Bryant, Thoreau, 
and James Fenimore Cooper, together with descrip- 


@) A record of four years’ work in the stady of American authors in the High School 
at 


Mass. 


This little book supplies teachers with an easy means of preparing interesting and instructive 


entertainments. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


ONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Cc. 


Has a systematic covrse of study, 

A new method of Analysis, Natural Rendering, 

opens 

A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


including a complete system of Physical 

and the principles of the Phi 

one in every department. Degrees conferred. 
information ular, address 


WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 
Training and Voice Culture. 
losophy of Expression thor- 


GENERAL EPITOME. — City of Quelito, Mexico, destroyed by a 
storm. any lives lost. 


[From Oct. 12 to Oct. 19.] 
— President in the South. 
— Sorrowful fire in Cincinnati. 
— General Boulanger under arrest. 
— Scandal in the French war office. 
— Mrs. Dinah Muloch Craik is dead. 
— Searlet fever epidemic in London, Eng. 
— Death of Louis Gonsales, the French author. 
— Yellow Fever still raging at Tampa, Florida. 
— Joseph Chamberlain well received in Ireland. 
— AU.S. gunboat sent to the island of Samoa. 
— Serious collision on the Missouri Pacific road. 
on The K. of L. convention indorsed the Blair 
— An outbreak among the Crow Indians immi- 
nent. 
- End of the “ boodle ”’ trials in New York 


— Dedication of Shakespearian fountain at 
Stratford-on-A von. 

— Secretary Lamar has informally accepted the 
vacancy on the Supreme Bench. 

— Charleston cut off from telegraphic commu- 
nication with the rest of the world. 

— The capital stock of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company has been increased to $20,000,000. 

— A prominent Chicago banker shot dead by his 
step-son, at a church door, Sunday. A family 
broil the cause. 

— The Missouri Grand Lodge of Masons has 
voted to exclude from membership saloon-keepers 
and liquor-dealers. 

— Collapse of an unfinished parochial school 
building in New York City. Five men killed, ten 
wounded, including the priest. 


City. — Nova Scotia fishermen endorse the appoint- 
— Southern Indiana has 2,500 coal miners on the | ment of Sir Charles Tupper as member of the Can- 
strike. adian Fisheries Commission. 
— Death of Ayoub Khan, the Afghanistan rebel| — The establishment of the Welsh church has 
leader. been made an article of political faith by the lib- 
-— Powderly vindicated by the General As-| eral conference at Hawarden. 
sembly. — Thirty passengers burned to death and fif- 
— Collapse of the Chinese-American bank/teen injured in an accident on the Chicago and 
scheme. Atlantic railroad at Kouta, Ind. 


— Hon. T. C. Manning, who last week ten- 
dered his resignation as U. S. Minister to Mexico, 
died in New York City the 11th inst. 

— It being established that the revolt of the na- 
tives of the Ponape island resulted from religious 
persecutions, the government of Spain has ordered 
that only those convicted of murdering Spaniards 
be punished, and that the indemnity demanded by 
America be paid. 


— Death of Kirchoff, the inventor of the spec- 
roscope. 

—Laltie Mills, Conn., destroyed by fire. Loss, 

100,000. 


— Lieutenant Henn sailed for Europe on the 
Galatea, last week. 

' — An expedition preparing to re-conquer Stan- 
ley Falls, Africa. 

— The great Bryn Mawr Hotel, near Philadel- 
phia, destroyed by fire. 

— Assignation of the Niobrara Land and Cattle 
Company, of St. Louis. 

— The Hazen Bill has passed both houses of 
the N. H. Legislature. 

— A large body of disguised Russians effected 
an entrance to Herat. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
CHARMING EFFECT. 
Dr. J. R. Schwartz, Harrisburg, Pa., says: ‘I 
used itin a case of dyspepsia, with charming ef- 
fect, and am much pleased with it.’’ 


TWO NEW AND NOTABLE WORKS. 


Word Studies the New Testament. 


By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Epistles of Peter, James, and Jude. 8vo, $4.00. 


**Tt is not a commentary, though it contains much that is exegetical ; nor is it a grammar, 
though there is a large space devoted to the etymology, history, and forms of words, in its pages. 
It is a true study of words, designed to wid the careful student in gaining the richness and fullness 
of the divine thought.’’—N. Y. Observer. 

‘* It is just like no other work on the New Tes- 
tament that we can find elsewhere, and therefore 
it fills a niche that has hitherto been left empty.”’ 
—Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 

‘© A delicious book. Thousands will take de- 
light in handling the gems which Dr. Viocent has 
brought to view by his careful research and jadi 
cious discrimination.’’—Lev. Howard Crosby, D D. 


‘*His volume is an intensely interesting one, 
and will be weleomed by thousands vf Bible stu- 
dents as a most valuable addition to Biblical liter- 
ature.’’—Boston Traveller. 


The ck occupies a position almost unique 
in its importa.ce to Biblical stady.’’—Lhiladelphia 
Presbyterian. 


Prof. MAX MULLER’S LATEST WORK. 


The Science 


By F. Max Mutter. Uniform with Chips From a German Workshop, The Science 
of Language, The Science of Religion, The Origin and Growth of Religion, 
and Biographical Essays. 2 vols., Crown 8vo. $4.00, 


The eminent position which Professor Miiller occupies in the world of philosophy and letters, by 
reason of his exhaustive studies in the science of comparative philology and on the relation of language 
to the mind, makes a new work from him of the highest importance. The author is now sixty-four 
years old, and this work is in the nature of a summary of bis life’s labors in the study of words, their 
origin and significance. It acquires unusaal value, therefore, as the ripest product of the exhaustive 
studies of this distinguished scholar. 

‘The work is well written, abounds in fine passages, and is a book that enriches philology. No stu- 
dent of language can afford to neglect it, every student of natural history should master it, and the met- 
aphysicians will find it as rich a mine as one discovers but once or twice in one’s life. — Boston Beacon, 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


PRIVATE PREPARA TI0N | Dr. L. SAUVEUR'’S 
Entrance and Honor Examinations of EDUC ATION AL WORKS. 


Harvard University, 
JUST OUT: 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 
Petite Grammaire frangaise pour 


Formerly of Cambridge University (Eng ), 
AND 
PERRY LAWTON, of Harvard,’ss.; Jes Anglais, $1.25. 
hest Second Year Mathematical Honors in 

In order more fully to meet the requirements of Grammaire ("az A ) 50 cts. 
ed an offer of Ay Ne This new volume contains for into 
young mathematical scholar and Pr F erent number of the LADY. 

the Migher *rench, gr ’ 
the oF Lyons, Ist Act, and ALICR’S ADVENTURES 
UBSTITUTES allowed to candidates omitting 
viz. (No. 6, page 78 of cata-| Teachers may obtain a copy 
logue), * Logarithms; Plane Trigonometry and its and @ copy of the Key, postpaid, by sending 
applications to Surveying and Navigation: andeither opnts for the Grammar, =~ 30 CENTS for the 
Advanced Sciences, 7. 8, or 9, pp. 7*-9, are 
Eiensty more difficult to ali minds nor decidedly| Circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s works will be sent 
mathematical, than even advanced Greek a free to applicants by Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 1319 
Humphreys has within the last — years prepareé WALNUT St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Advanced, in one scholastic year and the vacation ; } 
veralat Harvard and other Colleges in Elemen- ‘ 

tary ‘Greck and Latin. in the sesston of months. Sauveuk, St. MINN 
ulars @ to 
k HUMPHREYS, LL. D., 
WEs H 


of THe JORUNAL for th 


or eircular, L. M. SAUNDERSON, 


IN 
GREEK, LATIN, HISTORY, AND ENGLISH, 
Corrigé des Exercices de la Petite 
the NEW SYSTEM, Dr. Humphreys has accept- 
It is acknowledged by all competent judges, that 1~ WONDERLAND, CHAPTER I. 
(6) Solid Geometry or Analytic Geometry ” with one Key to the author. 
didates in all the Greek, Elementary an 
Advanced Special letters must be addressed to Dr. L. 
TLAND HOTEL, 
Corner of West Ohester Park aud Westland A . 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. rice. 
‘ Hapgood T Y Crowell & Co, N Y, #1 50 
Thomas Whittaker, N Y, 1 35 
Eminent americans. - - - John B Alden, Ny, 3 
AA A Perelner Dodd, Mead, & Co, N ¥, 2 
the Magicians. - - - ure 
Out New in - A Lovell & Co, Ny, 
I tical Note Book,— metic. - - - 

Boston Bohool Kitchen Textbook. - - Lincoln Roberts Bros, Boston, 
South County Neighbors. - Carpenter  Peb Co. Bosten 1 00 
Songs of History. - - E Pub Co, Boston, 
Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. - - - - 

tage Conklin Robert Carter Brus. N Y, 1 560 
Ginn & Co, Boston 1 25 
Brief Institutes of General - Andrews Silver, Rogers, & Co, Beste, 4 
A Manual of North American Birds. - - - Ridgway JB Lippincott Co, 7 a, 3 50 
Dawn of the Nineteenth Century in England. - Ashton G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ S 50 
On Special Service. - - - - Stahles AC Armstrong & NY, 
According to Promise. - - - - - Spurgeon Funk & Wagnalls, NY, 1 + 4 
Elementary Psychology and Education. |- - . Baldwin D Appleton & Co, NY, +4 
Madame’s Granddaughter. - - - - Peard Harper & Bros, N % y 100 
History of the United States. - - - - - Hale Chautauqua Press, F So 
A Gay Day for Seven. - - - - - Mueller L Prang & Co, nag 2 
Best Things from Best Authors. - - - - Shoemaker Nat'l Sch of Oratory, hila, +4 
Some Things Abroad. . - - - . McKenzie D Lothro Co, Boston. 1 + 
The Longfellow Prose Birthday Book. - - - Johnson Ticknor Co, Boston, 1 
Christian Facts and Ferces. - - - - Smith Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 1 4 
Jack Hall; or, the School Days of an American Boy. Grant Jordan, Marsh, & Co, Boston, 1 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


Arrer Tuirty YEARS.—That the spine and 
brain are intimately connected, all who have ever 
had spinal disease, or who have witnessed the suf- 
ferings of any one afflicted with it, can attest. 
The suffering generally is of the keenest character, 
and usually greatly prolonged. It seems a mys- 
tery how the human frame can survive the ago- 
nies frequently endured, and one is led to wonder 
if the body is not toughened in the flame of pain 
so that it is made capable to endure more pain. 
The Warren Republican, of Williamsport, Warren 
County, Indiana, printed the following in August 
last : 


“ Rey. Colbrath Hall, of Pike, was in town _yester- 
day, looking hale and hearty. He reports the won- 
derful recovery of his wife within the last eighteen 
months, after being a confirmed invalid for over 
thirty years from spinal trouble. She, about eighteen 
months ago, began the use of the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, and attributes her recovery to the use of 
that medicine. She is now able to walk, get into and 
out of the buggy, take rides, ete. All acquainted 
with Mr. Hall and his family will rejoice with them 
in this remarkable recovery.” 

In a letter dated West Lebanon, Indiana, Septem- 
ber 2, 1885, Mrs. Sarah H. Hall wrote, enclosing the 
article and retonaees it correct. 

Send to Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the last number of HEALTH 
AND Lire, which is sent free to all applicants; also 
the treatise on Compound Oxygen, a valuable little 
book of two hundred pages. 


WE invite attention to the advertisement of 
James W. Queen & Co., 924 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, on the second page of Tur JOUR- 
NAL. The manager of the Philosophical Depart- 
ment, Joseph J. Walton, has just returned from 
Europe, where he has spent some three months 
in visiting the principal makers of Physical, 
Chemical, Electrical, Biological, and Physiolog- 
ical apparatus and models. He has collected 


a large amount of information with reference 
to apparatus suited to the needs of institu- 
tions of all grades, of which they will be pleased 
to give their customers the benefit. He has also 
purchased many new and useful pieces of appa- 
ratus, which they are now receiving, comprising 
new forms of Chemical and Physical apparatus, 
Nicol Prisms, Heliostats, Goniometers, Polari- 
scopes and Polariscopic Specimens, new forms of 
Crookes and Pulij tubes, new Short Beam Bal- 
ances, Reagent ttles, Chemical Apparatus 
from pure nickel skeletons, new Papier Mache 
Botanical Models, and specialties in fine Anatomi- 
cal preparations. Mr. Walton visited the most 
celebrated makers of Physiological Models, 
Charts, etc., and made special arrangements for 
the sale of new Anatomical, Physiological, and 
Botanical Models, Maps, Charts, and other illus- 
trative material. In addition to these they have a 
fine collection of natural and wax models, compris- 
ing facial nerves, orbit with nerves, maxillary 
arteries, model of the heart in wax, and various 
other sections and preparations, both in papier 
mache and wax, of nearly all parts of the body. 

James W. Queen & Co. are the sole agents 
throughout this country for the sale of the cele- 
brated Ayrton & Perry patent Direct-Reading 
Ammeters and Voltmeters, of which they are the 
makers. These instruments are now so well 
known that no general description is necessary. 
As the demand for these is almost greater than 
the supply, parties should place their orders at 
once if they wish them filled promptly. 

They have also secured the Sole Agency in this 
country for the sale of the new Test Instruments 
made by Sir William Thompson. Address for 
eirculars, etc., James W. Queen & Co., 924 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 


A HOTEL where the traveler can regulate his 
expenses to the size of his pocket-book, and at the 
same time have every comfort and convenience, 
deserves to be patronized. 

At the Grand Union Hotel, opposite the Grand 
Central Depot, New York, handsome rooms can 
be obtained for $1.1 per day and upwards. The 
Restaurant is excellent and the prices are moder- 
ate. The hotel is first-class in every respect. 


A. S. BARNEs & Co., New York, announce a 
new work from the pen of Prof. W. N. Hailmann, 
of La Porte, Ind., which embraces a complete and 
methodical of the use of kindergarten 
material, aided by copious and comprehensive il- 
lustrations and diagrams. Teachers desiring in- 
formation in kindergarten work will find this a 
most practical handbook. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York, have 
recently issued a complete descriptive catalogue of 
their standard textbooks. The list is exceedingly 
comprehensive, containing important work on a 
great variety of topics; notably language and lit- 
erature, political science, mental and moral sci- 
ence, history and on,» Among the authors 
we find such names as Noah Porter, James Me- 
Cosh, Mark Hopkins, Max Miiller, Whitney, 
Marsh Guyot, and other eminent educators. 

CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamp- 


ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Among the new English novels with which 
we are to be shortly favored, is The Story of a 
Kiss, in three volumes, a clear case of what Milton 
would call ‘‘linked sweetness long-drawn out.’’— 
Book Chat. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


— Probably there are not ten men in Boston 
who can name the satellites of Saturn. But then, 
probably there are not ten residents of Saturn 
who can name the suburbs of Boston. All things 
come out pretty even, after all, at the end of the 
century.— Somerville Journal. 


Hay Frver.—I have been a great sufferer 
from Hay Fever for 15 years and have tried vari- 
ous things without doing any good. I read of 
the many wondrous cures of Ely’s Cream Balm 
and thonght I would try once more. In 15 min- 
utes after one application I was wonderfully 
helped. Two weeks ago I commenced using it, 
and now I feel entirely cured. It is the greatest 
discovery ever known or heard of. 

DUHAMEL CLARK, Farmer, Lynn, Mass. 


— It is silly toset apart a day on which no labor 
is done as Labor Day,’’ says the New York 
Times. Not more silly, at any rate, than to set 
apart a day on which no fasting is done, as Fast 
Day. Itis one of the slowest days in the year, 
too.— Boston Globe. 


CONSUMPTION CUBED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
pleced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh,,Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a rave and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing an 
using. Sent by mall by ty stamp, nam- 

paper OYEs, Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


A Primer on a New Principle, 


A Primer for Use in Schools and 
Families for Teaching Correct 
and Distinct in 
Reading and Speaking. By C. W. 
KNUDSEN. 89 pp., l6mo, boards, 25 cts. 


The author aims to teach reading rapidly by a pho- 
netic system which pays special regard to the correct 
pronunciation and clear utterance of the pupils. He 
claims that the alphabet used is easily learned, and 
that the rules for spelling according to pronunciation 
have been formed so as to retain the ordinary spell- 
ing in as as that — pupils 

prom ordinary 8 they very easily learn 
to read them. 


Address 


R. H. GOLDEN, Sourm Norwaxk, Cr. 


Just Published. 
LITTLE POEMS 


—— FOR — 


LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Mailing price, 75 cents. 


This is a very bright and interesting volume, 
compiled by VALERIA J, CAMPBELL. It con- 
tains choice selections for recitation, and a great 
abundance of the choicest memory yems. Miss 
Campbell is a practical primary teacher, and has 
learned by experience just what primary teachers 
need. 

WE ALSO PUBLISH 
YOUNG FOLKS’ SPEAKER. By Cak- 

RIE A. COOKE, 
PRIMARY FRIDAYS. No.1, 
PRIMARY FRIDAYS. No.2, . 
PRIMARY FRIDAYS. No.3, 
STANDARD SELECTIONS and MEM- 

OBY GEMS. By Joun D. BILLINGS, -70 
GRUBE’S METHOD. By F. Louis SoL- 
SCHOOL SONGS. Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar School, and High School. Bound in 
GRADED LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 
By W. H. Ricuarpson, Three parts, graded, 
SCHOOLROOM GAMES and EXER- 
CISES. By ELIzaBeTH G. BAINBRIDGE, 475 
PICTURES FOR LANGUAGE LES- 
SONS (21)., By Cou. F.W. PARKER, .30 


SKELETON LESSONS IN PHYSI- 
OLOGY AND HYGIENE. By ALICE 
M. GUERNSEY, for Primary and Intermediate 


AND A HUNDRED OTHER SUCH BOOKS, 
Also Supplementary Reading of all grades and 
prices, including the three monthly magazines 
begun last year for Primary, Intermediate, and 
Grammar Grades, 
AND ALSO 


SOMETHING NEW, 


THE INTERSTATE MONTHLY PRIM- 
ER. A 32 page monthly, first-class, carefully 
graded, for first year pupils. Beautifully illus- 
trated and neatly printed and bound. Send for 
a freesample. Subscription price, only 30 cents 
per year. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
30 Franklin Street. 185 Wabash Avenue. 
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Agents Wanted. 


MIGHTY FUNNY. —- AGENTS WANTED. 
AMANTHA 


ARATOGA 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Funny Hits! Funny Cuts! Sells like Fun! 
SEE THE SPLENDID SUCCESS OF AGENTS! 


e made a profit first 3 weeks of $133! One first 6 
> aa of $94.50! One first 10 days $145! One first 3 
days $26.50! One first 3 weeks $103.50! Making a 
Clean Profit in 7 Weeks’ Work of SBSOOIT! 

It takes off Saratoga fellies, firtations, low 
necks, dudes, pug dogs, etc., in the author’s inim- 
itable mirth-proveking style. The (100) pictures 
by “ Upper are ** just killimg.’”’ People crazy to 
get it. Agemts are making $50 to $75 a week. 
Price $2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
HUBBARD BROS. 10 Federal St., Boston. 


CURIOSITIES 


SSS 8.8.Superintend’t. Introduction 
ByJ.H.VINCENT,D.D. 
NN 10,000 Prize Questions and 
Answers to Persons, 
Places an Things, Bible Studies 
and Readings, yer Meeting 
Talks and Ontlines, Concert Ex- 
ercises, Blackboard Outlines, Ob- 
= ject Lessons and Chalk Talks. 
Seed Thoughts, Religions Emblems 
and Allegories illustrated, with 
Reference ables, Maps, ete. En- 
dorsed by D. D.’s, Teachers and 
Press. Agt’s sell 150 to 200 copies a 
month to saints and sinners. 
“An ingenious pleasant guide to an ac- 


with the — 
$06 Pages $2. AGENTS Wanted. 


E,BTREAT NEW YORK. 
Agents Wanted 


Practical Elocution. 
By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 


ENLARGED. 


The best and most popular Textbook on the 
subject of Elocution. 


“Practical Elocution,” as its name imports, is a con- 
densed yet comprehensive treatment of the whole 
subject of Elocution, giving brief consideration to al) 
topics bearing upon natural expression. 

n response to the request for illustrative reading 
matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 
of one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, Analy- 
sis, and Expression, subjects which are fully treated 
in the body of the work. 


SS 


The Light of the World, 


PRICES. 

300 Pages, Handsomely Bound. 
Regular retail price, Sa 81.25 
Te teachers for examination, - 1.00 
Introduction price, -75 
Exchange price. a, iste .60 


These are the prices direct, and not through the 
Booksellers. Further particulars cheerfully fur- 
nished. Correspondence solicited. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT : 


Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. eow 


The American Bookseller. 


Published 1st and 15th of each month. Subscription, $2.00 per annum. 


ary institutions through~ut the world. 


THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLER is now in its nineteenth year, the first number having been issued 
in 1868, It isthe OLDEST AND LARGEST OF THE JOURNALS DEVOTED to the Book and Stationery 
Trades, and has by far the widest circulation in this country and Europe. It reaches not only the 
members of the book and stationery trades, but also a large number of teachers, librarians, and liter- 


Each Number contains a Reliable List of NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


including ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARIES and NEW MUSIC, 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS of FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
Under the caption of CoNTRIBUTIONS TO TRADE HisToRY each issue of THE AMERICAN Book- 


SELLER contains a history of a noted firm, together with portraits; special numbers are given to the 
Spring and Fall Announcements: the insne of July 15th, each year, sank a COMPLETE LIST OF 
ALL EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, while the CHRISTMAS NUMBER, devoted to Holiday Books, 


the art of engraver and printer. 


The literary department contains editorials on 
AND NEws. 


useful to the dealer. 


SusscripTion $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


is a remarkable exhibition of the progress of wood-cutting, comprising as it does the best specimens of 


trade and literary topics, and LiIrERARY NOTES 


A valuable series of correspondence from BosToN, PHILA d 
gives succinct accounts of the literary movements and trade activity ‘at those pier — 


Wy Our STATIONERY DEPARTMENT gives latest quotations, market prices, notes, and news, and 


dress, 


THE AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, ° 
Ne. 10 SPRUCE STREET, N. ¥. CETY, and 
2 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. ©., ENGLAND. 


To be had through all News Companies and 
Agents. Sample copies free on application. i 


LLOTTS 
PENS. 


B SALE. School property and seh 
TRACHERS’ BUREAU,1408 N 10th Bt Phy | 


HE AMERICAN TEACHER is the best of its 
T class. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 
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Oct. 20, 1887. 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


35th year begins Wednesday, Sept 21, 1387. - 
ily and day sehool for both sexes. "yrakeant tor Cal. 
lege, Scientifie Schools, Business, and for an intelli- 
gent and honorable manhood or womanhood. Send 
for Catalogue to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton. 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


A School for the application of th ‘ 
of Expression to the Bpeech “Arts, 


Practical in its Work. Thorough in its T 
The Newest Thought. The Best Methedae 


The 15th year opens October 6th, 1887. © , 
Courses for the Study of Expression. A Full Coures 
of Two Years. A Partial Course of One Year. 


{d] MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


LECTURES! LECTURES! 


The undersigned is prepared to introduce to 
School Committees, Colleges, Academies, and Sem- 
inaries, able Lecturers upon a variety of subjects, 
and to give terms that will be entirely satisfactory. 
Send for particulars to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Berkeley 


School, 


» M. C. A. BUILDING, 
Boylston corner of Berkeley Street, Boston. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Primary, Grammar, High School, Business, and 
Special courses systematically arranged, and taught 
by a corps of thirteen teachers. 

Daily drill and instruction in a thoroughly equip- 
ped Gymnasium. Particular attention given to prep- 
aration for 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTION OF TECHNOLOCY. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, anp HAGAR, Principals. 
References: Hon. A. H. Rice, LL.D.; Hon. William 
Gaston, LL.D., Judge J. W. McKim, Rev. Dr. A, 
P. Peabody, Gen. J. L. Chamberlain, LL.D., Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, ete. Fourth year opens Sept. 26. 
Principals can be seen daily. 
Catalogues on demand. 


 Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


SCIENTIFH DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
Cobege Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Ctyil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gko. GANNETT, A. M 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


_ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 


Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Deacon House), Boston. 


ARTLETT, Principal. 
S™ts NORMAL SOHOOL, 


GHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russk x1, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. r catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph.D. 


NOBMAL SOHOOL, WrsTFIEZLD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


ICHOLS LATIN SCHOOL, Lewiston, Me. College 
Preparation a 
I. F. FRISBEE, A. M., Principal. 


LY’s 
CREAM BALM 


Allays Pain and 


Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


A le i li each nostril and is 


ice, 50 cts. at Dru ; by mail, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 235. Greenwieh St., N. Y. 
Sores OF HISTORY. By HEZEKIAH BUTTER- 
WorTa. El 


tly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
St., Boston, Mase. 


inflam mation, | $3 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Chautiuquan tor October presents the fol- 
lowing attractive table of contents: “Blood: Waste 
and Repair,” by C. Fred Pollock, M.D., F.R.S.E., 


F.R.C.S_E.; “ Literatures of the Far East.” b Jus- 
tin Smith, D.D.; “The Middle Ages,” by Prof. Geo. 
P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D. ; “ Sunday Readings”; “Re- 
ublican Government under the American Constitu 
ion, by F. A. P. Barnard, LL.D.; “The Homes of 
Some New England Authors,” by William H. Ride- 
ing; ‘‘ Flour-Making in the United States.” by Albert 
Shaw; “Baby Birds and their Ways,” by Olive 
Thorne Miller; “ What it is to be Educated,” b 
Prof. Henry Drummond. F.R.S.E., F.G.S.; “Charl- 
ties of Washington,” by Mrs. Senator H. W. Blair; 

Our Nearest Neighbors in Old England,” by the 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse; “Some Experiences in a 
Newspa Office.” by Archie Emerson Palmer: 
* The Irish in the United States,” by John Hull; and 

The True Culture,” by J. T. Duryea, D.D. ' The 
series on Physiology by Dr. Pollock, the openin 
chapter of which is in this number, will be continue 
throughout the year, and forms a part of the re- 
quired reading of the C.L.S.C. Original drawings by 
the author add much to the clear understanding of 
the subject. Among the other valuable series of ar- 
ticles to be furnished the cyrent pumber is one by 
William H. Rideing entitled “The Homes of Some 
New England Authors.” 


—‘“A Man by the Name of John,” the popular 
serial in Cassell’s Family Magazine opens the 
October number, and is followed by “Some Strange 


Antipathies,” showing how unreasonable and un- 
reasoning human beings can be. * Round the Brit- 
ish Channel” is an admirably illustrated sketch 
of some very pretty English coast scenery. A paper 
full of curious information is the one on “ Locomo- 
tives on the Line,” giving i!lustrations of the earllest 
and latest _of these wonderful inventions. Prof. J. 
Stewart Blackie contributes the second of his 
thoughtful papers on “A Man’s Thoughts about 
Women.” There is also much fine poetry, the usual 
article from the “* Family Doetor,” ** Fashion Netes,” 
and one of the prize papers on “The Improvement 
of Domestic Service in America,” from the practical 
te of Grace Weld Soper. Cassell & Co., New York. 
.50 a year. 


— The Eclectic Magazine, for October, brings it to 
its fourth number of the forty-sixth volume of the 
“ New Series.” It has lived a long and useful life, 
and presents each month the very best articles from 
the reviews and magazines of the Old World. This 
number has sixteen articles, on topics of timely in- 
terest, selected with great discretion. We know of 
no magazine that supplies the American reader with 
the cream of foreign literature so fully and fairly. 
Its literary notices, literary notes, ant miscellany 
are worth each month the price of the magazine. It 
has no illustrations. but devotes its pages to good 
reading, and improves with its increasing age. It is 
pantie by E. K. Pelton, 25 Bond Street, New York 

ity. Price, $5.00 a year; single numbers, 45 cents, 


“The Children’s Harvest Festival,” a poem by 
Rev. Frederick Langbridge, opens the Quiver for 
October, and is honored with the frontispiece by 
way of illustration. Following this is a thoughtful 
paver on “The Growth of a Character,” by Dean 
‘hadwick. There are many other valuable articles 
especially chosen for Sunday reading. For every- 
day reading the fiction of the number, both serial and 
short stories, will be found entertaining. Cassell & 
Co., 15 cents a number, $1.50 a year. 


— The Homiletic Review, for October, is quite equal 
in ability and interest to any number of the year. 
Dr. Stuckenberg, of Berlin, Germany, gives the first 
of a series entitled “ Psychology for Preachers,” 
which will be found highly instructive. The ser- 
mons, exceptionally able, are by such preachers as 
Dr. Mullensiefen of Germany, R. 8. Storrs, Howard 
Crosby, and Rey. C. H. ry poy Altogether it is a 
remarkable number, and helps to round out a year of 
extraordinary attraction and success. Published by 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. Price, $3.00 a year. 


— The Pansy, for October, is a very bright and at- 
tractive number. It contains installments of the 
usual continued stories, many short sketches, and 
numerous verses of the prettiest sort imaginable. all 
with appropriate and beautiful illustrations. The 
conductors of this magazine obtain the very best of 
talent to amuse and instruct their army of little 
readers. Published by D. Lothrop Co., Boston; 
$1.00 a year. 


— Some of the brilliancy of the holiday publications 
is foreshadowed in the October number of the sook 
Buyer, which contains a score of illustrations from 
the newest books, together with articles explaining 
their contents. In the number Arlo Bates contrib- 
utes the first of a series of a letters about Bos- 
ton books and bookmen, while J. Ashby-Sterry has a 
collection of bright English notes on literary topics. 


— Mr. George W. Cable will contribute a novelette 
to early numbers of The Century. Itis an Acadian 
story, entitled ‘Au Large.’”’ The reader will meet 
again several characters of “‘Carancro”’ and ** Grande 
Pointe.” The story sets forth the effect of enlight- 
ening influences and free institutions upon the Aca- 
dian country and character. 

— The subject of a training school for children’s 
nurses is treated in the October Babyhood, it being 
claimed that there would be no lack of employment 
for such, at good salaries, by a multitude of Wealthy 
families who have to now trust their little ones to a 
class of attendants neither competent nor faithful. 


—In the Chautauqua Young Fi ’ Journal, for 
October, published by D. Lothrop Co., will be fourd 
a delightful sketch, with portrait, of Miss Alice E. 
Freeman, the popular young president of Wellesley 
College. 

—The special Christmas number of Scribner's 


Magazine is already being printed to provide for the 
unusually large edition both in England and America. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Journal ot} Morphology, for September ; terms, 
. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, for October; terms, $3.00 a year. 
reasure Trove, for October; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: Treasure Trove Co. 
Phrenologic.! Journal and Science of Health, for 
October; terms, $2.00 a year. New York: Fowler 
Wells Co. 
“the Woman’s Argosy, for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Chicago and New York: R. 8. Peale. 
for October; terms, $1.00ayear. Bos- 
ter. 
tothe Journal of the Franklin Institute, for October ; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia; The Franklin 
titute. 
inthe Unitarian Review, for terms, $3.00 a 
ear. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 
Shakespeariana. terms, $1.50.- Phila- 
delphia: Leonard Scott . Co. 
e Overland Monthly, for October; terms, $4.00 a 
year. San Francisco; Overland Monthly Co. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Fort PLAIN, N. Y., May 17, 1887. 


T have engaged teachers through the Union Teach- 
ers’ Agency several times within the past eight years, 


taken by this agency to supply me with exactly what | 
I wanted. My dealings with the firm have been 
altogether satisfactory. C. F. PARSELL, 

Pres’t Clinton Liberal Institute, 


and have found in all cases that great pains were | 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


DISCRIMINATION as by trustees. hus : 


From Principal Charles G. Plumb, Red Creek, N.Y. 

Ihave engaged to teach at Savannah, and I wish to 
thank you for the interest = have taken in my welfare. 
I have registered in three Agencies, and have been more 
than satisfied with the definite information received from 
your Agency regarding positions. In every case / have 
received notices regarding only the class of positions for 
which I wished to apply. and this is a feature which teach- 
ers can appreciate in an pgoner — Am 23. 1887 

SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY 


W. D. KERR, Secretary, 
16 Astor Place N. Y. City. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Place (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


HE BEST PLACES 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


ARE 
SECURED THROUGH 
THE 


AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skillen Teachers supplied with Positions. 
rty rented and sold. 


Su 


East 17th St., New York City, 

nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 

NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
LARGE BUSINESS, 

VACANCIES 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 
[Both Sexes.] 
oh hi Also Book-k St h Co 
urches. 80 -keepers, Stenographers py: 

CULVER 


School 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. German, French, En- 
BEST FACILITIES, 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
ALWAYS ON HAND ; great variety; many of the 
WS 
lies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A I 


HESSE'S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 

EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
best. FORM FOR STAMP. 
R. E. AVERY, 
Teachers’ Bureau Ven, 
8, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: ‘ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 

Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

American ‘eac. Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
F RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway anc 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AND SCHOOL scuermeRHORN & 


7 East 14th Stree 
New York. 


SUPPLIES. 


Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


1 25 Nicollet Avenue. 
Western Office: wine SP OLIN MINN. 
EDWARD A. GUERNSEY, Manager. 
TEACHERS WANTED in the South and West. 
Address, with stamp, SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS AGENCY, P.O. Box 410, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SIDE. 


The New England Bureau of Edu- 
cation has calls for, and is able to 
supply, trained teachers of Sewing 
and Cooking. For candidates and 
registration papers apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 
WANTED, 
By a graduate from Smith College, in her own pleas- 
ant home, one young lady pupil, twelve years old or 
more. Said pupil to be the companion of her teacher, 
and to be instructed ina full English and Classical 
course of study. A fine opportunity for the young 
lady whose parents desire her to be removed from 


the pressure and dangers of school life, yet to enjoy 
the best of advantages, under the influence of a 


Christian home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Fducation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 


In an Industrial School for Boys, a man and wife,— 
the man qualified to manage and the wife to teach. 
A good — =g those adapted to the work. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A Rare Chance 


For the Teacher who desires to secure a fine sub- 
urban residence, every way suitable for a private 
school. Only at | minutes from Boston, — four 
minutes’ waik from the station, — an elegant House, 
with all modern improvements, containing 22 rooms; 
stable for three horses; 48,000 feet of land, fronting 
two streets ; me. whole costing $50,000,— will be 
sold for $12,000. Terms easy. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

sted N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


MUSICAL. 


Wanted, in a first-class college in New Mexico, a 
man and his wife, to take charge of the musical de- 
rtment, capable of givin instruction in Vocal and 
nstrumental Music, neluding Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Horn, Voice Culture, Elocution, and Choir Singing. 
Salary, first year, $1,000 to $1,400; second year, $1,500 


ly immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


It iS Never Late to Register 


NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


The summer is ended, but many schools all over 
the nation, are yet unprovided for. The demand 
for good teachers is constant, not a week during 
the whole year when calls do not come to this 
office; and, at this season especially, the demand 
is urgent, and must be met promptly. The calls 
include the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, Un- 
graded (normal graduates preferred) ; High School, 
—>principals and assistants ; ‘Classica/,—ancient and 
modern; Literature (college positions) ; Music,— 
vocal and instrumental; Elocution, Drawing (col- 
lege graduates, especially from Wellesley and 
'Smith, preferred). Now is the time to register to 
secure positions, both regular and accidental. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 


“ My school has now been in cperation two weeks. 
I find my work easy and agreeable. Lam very grate- 
ful to you for securing this position for me. The 
commission enclosed by no means cancels my in- 
debtedness to you. I shail return to you, if I again 
need help.”’ 8. F.S. 

Elkton, Md. 

“T sail for German 


next Thursday, and shall 
spend a year there and in France, perfecting myself 
in Modern Languages. On my return I shall be in 
need of a position, and shall look to you for assist- 
ance. You served me so well last year, that 1 feel 
confident you will aid me again.” E. C. H. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 14, 1887. 

“ The position I have secured is entirely satisfac- 
tory every way. I wishto thank you for your patient 
efforts to serve my interests. I shall continue to 
recommend your Bureau.” B. F. 8. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
“Tam very much pleased with your prosaptnees in 
aiding teachers.” . M. L. 
Enosburg, Vt., Aug. 16, 1887. 
WANTED, 
In a first-class family in a N. Y. city, a governess to 
have the care and instruction of one girl, ten years 
old. The candidate must be a lady of culture, and 


able to teach well the Common English Branches, 
and Piano; Vocal Music also desirable, as a family 


entertainment. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. #¢. Bureau of Education, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


$ Somerset St., Boston, 
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. 


Vol. XXVI—No. 15. 


ON TEACHING ENGLISH, 


With Detailed Examples and an Inquiry into the Definition of Poetry. 
By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 


EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF LOGIC IN THE UNIV 


ERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


The present volume is auxilia 
the first pert of which has just 
t 


review 0 
mate of their respective merits. 2. A brief sketch of 


lessons on the leading qua 


n published. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms 


of the author's 
to theenlarged principally the three following topics: 1. A 


he prevailing opinions as to the proper mode of teaching En 


English Composition and-Rhetoric, 


=. together with a critical esti- 


the rhetorical method, followed by a series of select 


lities of style. 3. An inquiry into the definition of poetry. 
PRICE, 


$1.25. 
will be made on elass supplies. 


D, APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
STEIGER'S, JENKIN’S 
NRY HOLT & CO.’S, 8, N’S, 
Took WOOD'S. Dr. SAU VEUR’S, Pror.WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’8 LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFE, 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of “ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, - «= 75 cents, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N. Y. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


771 Broadway, 

CLARK & MAYNARD, Brestway 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Matchisen’s Physiclogy and Mygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 4Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


‘ 42 Bleecker St., 

THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew‘torx, 

Publish Valuable Books by V7. ¥F. CoLLiER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. - 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tf 


Payson, Dunton, « Scribner’s 


OUR OWN 
SELECTIONS 


STEEL PENS 


FOREICN 
MANUFACTURE 


No. 117, Excelsior,.... 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial,. .. 84 cents per gross 


No. 115, School, ... . 84 cents per gross 
No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 315, Falcon, .... 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action, and durability. 
Inclose six cents for sample card of pens. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH, & CO: 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICACO 


TheBusiness-Standard Copy-Books 


LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE, 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72 crs. 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 


CoOwWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 


Cyclopwdia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALSO 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded oe, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct femene | of Form and Drawing in every 

stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Agency 
AVENUE. 


“SUPPLEMENTARY READING.” 


Boyden’s Reader, Supplementary to any First 
and Second Readers, ° ° 
Boltwood’s Institute, Grammar, and High School 
Selections from the Writings of Geo. Bancroft. i) 
Student’s Readers, in parts +f 32 pages each. First 
Second and Third Readers, per doz., 
Student’s Fourth Reader, in parts of 96 pages 
Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 


To Subscribers. 


ANTED.—No. 4, Vol_XII.; No. 22.Vol. XIV.; 
No. 10, Vol. XV., and No. 15, Vol. XVL., of the 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Will pay cash for an 
of the above numbers. Address N EW ENGLAN 
PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


COURSE OF READIN 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


1887-1888. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, 


cS FOR 


805 Broadway, New Vork. BOUND IN CLOTH. 38S Bromfield St., Boston. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Edward Everett Hale, D.D..........ccccecesececeeeecce 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. H. a Reers, A.M., of Yale College. ae 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. By Dr. M. P. Hattfield................00.. 1.00 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. By J. B. Walker, LL.D. . ‘60 
CLASSIC GERMAN COURSE IN ENGLISH. By Dr. W. ©. Wilkinson ...........0..... 1.00 
HISTORY OF THE MEDLEVAL CHURCH. By J. F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. 40 


REQUIRED READINGS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


i@™ On receipt of price will send free of express or postage. 
VALUABLE AIDS— CHAUTAUQUA TEXT - BOOKS. 


What is Education? By We. F. Phelps ........10¢ 
History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D........10¢ 

ristian E nees. By J. H. Vincent -- ......10¢ 
History. Bv J. L. Hurlbut, A.M, ....10¢ 
Self- Education. By Joseph Alden, D.D. ........10¢ 
Alcohol. By C. H. Buck, A.M. 100 
Physical Training ......-..-. 10¢ 


Parliamentary Practice. By T. B. Neely........1 
Man’s Antiquity & Language. ByM.S.Terrv, D.D, ise 
Astronomy. The editiou of Recreations in Astron- 
oy used in the C. L. 8. CO. Course of Stud 
and sold at $1, having been exhausted, we will 
a furnish Harper & Brothers’ edition 


Music in Schools. 


OPENING EXERCISES, get Bartley’s 
for the wonool, by 
ARTLEY, of Bridgeport. Aselection of ap ropriate 
bymns of an unsectarian character, earefuily classi- , 
fied and set to popular and “singable” Tunes, for, 
opening and closing exercises, together with a col- | 
lection of Part Songs and Glees by the best masters, 

for entertainments and other special occasions. 
OR SONG LESSONS, The National 
School Singer, by GEORGE F. Root. 
right, new music for the day school, embracing 
Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Study, Open- 
ing and Closing Songs; in fact, everything needed in 
the schoolroom. 
OR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION & SIGHT- 
READING, Vepson’s Music Read- 
ers. 3 Nos. By BENJAMIN JEPSON, Instructor of 
Vocal Music in the Public Schools of New Haven, Ct. 
OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vocal- 
Ff ist, by JAMEs F, RYAN, Prin. of Public School, 
rooklyn. An introductory system of instruction 
based on the French “ Chiffre’”” system with an admi- 
rable song selection and hymns for memory exercises. 
OR ACADEMIES, Burnap’s Poly- 
F technic, by U. C. BuRNAP and W. J. 
ETMORE. A coll@tion of music for schools, class- 
es, and clubs, for juvenile singing classes, and inter- 
mediate and grammar schools. 


a Do not select your Music Books without takt 
a look at these books. Returnable copies for exam 
nation on application. Address 


A. BARNES & Pablishers, 
111 and 113 William St.,. NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


A.W. 
Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
E. FABER’S 
Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 
If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholders, etc., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 
But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 
LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
NEW A, W. FE. 


Free Hand Drawing Penoil. 
Single Samples Free. 


Address, 
Sducational De partment, 


EBERHARD FABER, 
945.547 St., nx. MBroadwary, 


NEW YORK City. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal 
Brooks’s Geometry and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


FISHER’S E**entials, of Geography. 


Children’s Diadem, 


N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


MUSICAL FEAST 


Is always before the readers of Ditson & Co.'s adver. 
tisements ; and new works of great beauty are con- 
tinually in preparation by the best composers. 


1.00 9.00 doz. 
ranged and well filled Church Music and Sing. 
ing School Book. 


The Reyal Singer, s.00.per doz.) 


teresting Singing Class Book. It is well fitted, 
also for use in High Schools. 


Advanced Piano Players have been much pleased 
with PEANO CLASSICS ($1.00) which has sold 
largely. Other Classical books are SONG CLAS. 
(31.) and YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLAs. 
SICS FOR PIANO, ($1.00). 


United Voices, 0%, 8429, Ber, doz), by 


. O. Emerson, a most attractive 
new School Seng Book, with a large collection 
of new songs. 


(30 cts., $3.00 per doz., by 
Abbey & Munger, is a new 
collection of the sweetest Sunday School Songs. 


College Songs ana War Songs 


Two of the most popular collections in existence 
for social and patriotic singing. 


ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choir and Class. 


By 8S. W. STRAUB. The richest Church Anthems. 
Chotcest sacred and secular selections. Beautiful 
easy pieces for beginning classes. Unsurpassed voice 
culture and inimitable sight-reading exercises. Jus/ 
the book for Choirs, Classes, ete. 304 pp.; (twice as 
large as most singing-books). 

te Ever New. For classes, etc. 50 cents. 

APP MENTS. New. The best Day 

School singing book. 50 cents. 

The Singing Teacher’s Melper. 50 cts. 
One free copy to any teacher who orders not less 
than one dozen of the above books. 

AUTIFUL SONCS. For Sunday Schools. 
published. S#atraordinary merit in both 
words and music, 35 cents. 

One copy of any of the above books for exam- 
ination with a view to adoption, as follows: Choir and 
Class, 60 cts.; Ever New, 30 cts. ; Happy Moments, 
30 cts.; Beautiful Songs, 20cts. No/free copies. Pages 
free. Catalogues Sree Be sure and examine them, 


S. W. STRAUB & CO., Pub., 243 State St., Chicago, Jil. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“Tt makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School,” 
*,.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


Calculus, Geometry, &c. 


Halsted’s Elements of Geometry. 8vo, cloth, $1.75 
Johnson's Integral Calculus. ...“ 1.50 


Curve Tracing. . .. . 12mo* 1.00 
Merriman’s Geodesy. . . . . . 12mo,* 1.50 
Least Squares. . . 8vo, “ 2.00 
Oliver, Wait and Jones Trigonometry.“ “ 1.25 
Rice and Johnson’s 
Differential Calculus, . . . . . “ 3.50 
Differential Calculus. Abridged, 12mo, “ 1.50 
Differential and Integral Calculus, 12mo, “ 2.50 
Wood’s Co-Ordinate Geometry. 8vo, “ 2.00 
—— Trigonometry... . . . .12mo,“ 1.00 
Published and for sale by 


JOHIN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogues and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


SEND TO 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


Hclectic Educational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. By mail, $1.17 ° 
The Science of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By Francis B. PALMER, 


Ph.D., Principal of State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 


12mo, 340 pp. The main lines of 


thought, and the form of the work as a Science of Education are new, as shown by the following 
TABLE OF CONTENTS : 


Introduction. 

I. General Considerations of Education as a Science 

Law, Principle, and Rule; and Science, Art, and 
Philosophy distinguished. 

Explanation of Terms. 

What is Education ? 

Reflective Consciousness. 

Unconscious Beginnings. 

The Mental Faculties. 


General Law of Mental Development. 
Il. Special Laws of Mental Development. 
Laws of Physiological Relations. 

Native Activity; Discrimination; Unification ; Cor- 
ative Activity; mination ; Unification ; 
relation and Degradation ; Sequence ; Attention; Ex- 

ercise; Limitations. 
III. Develoument of the Several Faculties. 
Cognitions, Feelings. Will. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, ©- 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, § Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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